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The Gist of It 


OR some weeks the threads that shuttle through 
The Survey office have been weaving an unex- 
pected picture of unemployment—men and women 
idle in every section of the country because they 


cannot find work to do. It has become more and more 
apparent that there is now a real crisis—the worst since 
1921, according to reports on labor conditions. From 
summaries of current trends, from state labor department 
reports, from the anxious testimony of friends of The 
Survey, social workers, physicians, nurses, teachers and 
others in contact with wage-earners and their families 
there emerges the disquieting picture of a nation-wide un- 
employment. The other side of the picture is the reiteration 
by certain commercial and official groups that there never 
has been such prosperity, especially for the American 
wage-earner. 


ROM the point of view of a labor economist, LEO 

WoOLMAN reads for us the causes and the portents 
of the falling employment barometer, page 677. He feels 
that we face, not the peril of a sudden crashing storm, but 
the long, slow gathering of thick weather, and he interprets 
the current unemployment in terms of a gradual business 
recession, our uncontrolled seasonal trades and the in- 
creasing mechanization of our manufacturing processes. 
Mr. WotMAN, who was chief of the section on production 
and statistics of the War Industries Board and a member 
of the advisory committee of the U. S. Unemployment 
Conference in 1921, is now a member of the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research and head of the research 
department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


ECAUSE social workers are inevitably among the first 

to feel the impact of local unemployment, BEULAH 
Amipon of The Survey staff appealed to family welfare 
agencies in widely scattered cities for unemployment facts 
as they face them. Here is a picture of out-of-work wage- 
earners in terms of increased case loads, mounting appeals 
for relief, and communities still complacently unaware of 


industry’s slowing down. Page 679. ( 


E have counted on the new techniques of mass 

production. as stabilizing factors in the jerky organ- 
ization of modern industry. Paut U. KeEttoce, editor of 
The Survey, recently returned from Detroit, tells what 
happens when mass production stalls, a record of lost 
work-time, lost wages, family and community disorganiza- 
tion caused by the failure of large-scale production to 
apply to the human factor in production the forethought 
and intelligence turned upon machines and credit. The 
backwash of the Ford lay-off in Detroit left stagnant pools 
in many other communities. Ford’s resumption is a factor 
for revival. Page 682. 


TATE supported unemployment insurance has been 

put forward as both prevention and cure for in- 
dustrial instability. Ferrx Morey, a member of the staff 
of the Baltimore Sun and author of Unemployment Relief 
in Great Britain, maintains, on the basis of English 
and German experience, that only long and careful 
spade-work will make us ready for an effort to apply 
this remedy to American industrial conditions. Page 687. 


NEXPECTED happenings recently aroused Pitts- 

burgh to active relief measures for the families of 
miners who have been on strike for more than two years, 
and to consideration of the underlying industrial problems. 
WILLIAM PENN is the joint pseudonym of three col- 
laborating contributors who know both Pittsburgh and 
coal. Page 690. 


HAT truly witty saying that the automobile has 

separated us all into two classes, the quick and the 
dead, furnishes the point of departure for the new garden 
city announced by the City Housing Corporation of New 
York. For in Radburn, “a city for the motor age,” the 
pedestrian has his day and his own exclusive right of 
way in the central open space of large squares. The 
story of the comfort and grace and economy of this 
embodiment of the vision of ALEXANDER M. Brnc is told 
on page 694 by GEDDES SMITH, sometime member of The 
Survey staff and now director of publications of the 
Child Health Demonstration Committee. 


HE Saturday Evening Post has, we. believe, never 

been seriously appraised other than as an advertising 
medium. Hence the significance of Leon Wuuprie’s show- 
ing that it holds up a true mirror to the great. average 
American public, its habits of selling and buying, its 
robust belief in its own familiar ways of doing things, 
its distrust of the new and the foreign, its delight in 
romantic fiction and its whole-hearted morality. Mar. 
WHIPPLE is the book review editor of The Graphic and a 
professor of journalism at New York University. Page 699. 


EM and Lena, old friends of our readers, have gone 
and got married and are bringing up the youngster 
with the help of popular psychology, The strange hash 
that it makes in their minds furnishes one of the best of 
the stories by ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMsBRIDGE, who took 
such a severe case of psychology at Columbia that it left 
her marked for life with a Ph.D. and a job as referee 
—of Lems and Lenas—in the Cleveland Juvenile Court. 
The illustrations are by her distinguished fellow townsman, 
J. H. Donahey of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Page 704. 
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Shadows of Prosperity 


By LEO WOLMAN 


IRST of all, this American prosperity which 
has confounded observers the world over, is 
at the most only five years old. It began 
somewhere in 1922. It has been charac- 
terized by keen competition, falling labor 
cost, and revolutions in industrial technic and 

Management. The automobile industry has played a large 
part in it. Fifteen years ago that industry was new; it is 
now no longer new. It may not yet have reached its satura- 
tion point but it is certainly much closer to it than it has 
ever been. Meanwhile the construction industry has by 
common consent passed the peak of its post-war boom. In 
the smaller cities, building labor has suffered and, even in 
New York, reliable witnesses report considerable unemploy- 
ment. Presumably during the past two years, and more 
particularly during 1927, these two extraordinary factors, 
favorable to the continued absorption of displaced labor, 
had begun to peter out and unemployment on a scale and of 
a character not unlike that known to our industrial districts 
before the War appeared again in this country. 

In gauging its extent and significance today, it should be 
understood at the outset that there is no direct and satis- 
factory measure of unemployment in the United States. 
Witness the astonishing discrepancies in the estimates 
considered by the President’s Unemployment Conference 
in 1921, which varied from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 per- 
sons. We have in this country no adequate administrative 
machinery for registering the 
unemployed or for recording 
their passage from one job to 
another and until we do we 
shall continue in the dark re- 
garding the magnitude and 
character of the most difficult 
of our modern _ industrial 
problems. Trade unions play 
so inconsiderable a role in the 
bulk of American manufacture 
that their records cannot be 
expected to yield the informa- 


public concern. 


There is mounting evidence of unemploy- 
ment—a situation so serious that were tt true 
of the stock market, there would be grave 
We have felt it a special 
charge on Survey Graphic, and turned to an 
economist who has spent the last three years 
in study of the labor market with these ques- 
tions: How much unemployment? What 
are its causes? Why do we hear so little of 1t? 


tion they supply ir many countries. For the present, there- 
fore, we are thrown back on data that leave the most 
puzzling questions unsolved. 

What these questions are, it is easy to see. Since the 
War—and in some cases before—various federal and state 
labor departments have been publishing, monthly, the num- 
ber of persons employed in manufacturing industries and 
the total wages received by them. Wherever collected and 
by whatever methods they are checked, these figures appear 
always to tell the same story of a steady decline both in the 
number employed and in total wages, although the decline 
in employment is greater than in wages. Thus the most 
recent figures of the U. S. Department of Labor show that 
the number employed in manufacturing industries was 
nearly 12 per cent lower in 1927 than in 1923 and the 
wages paid almost 8 per cent less. Independent investigations 
appear in general to confirm this trend. If there were no 
conflicting factors, it would be simple to draw the plain 
conclusion from these figures that something like 10 per cent 
of our factory population were unemployed in 1927. 

Students of the matter concede this continuous and sub- 
stantial decline but point to the growth of new alternative 
employment which, in their judgment, has furnished work 
to those laid off by manufacturing industries. And there’s 
the statistical rub. The employment statistics of the rail- 
roads reveal a steady decline in the employment of railroad 
labor. The mining industry appears to be in position to 
meet the needs of its market 
with a smaller and smaller 
labor force. There remaisy 
only two great occupational 
groups: construction on the 
one hand, and on the other 
trade, commerce and clerical 
work. The last includes con- 
veniently clerks, stenographers, 
salespeople, chauffeurs, atten- 
dants at filling stations and in 
garages. On the two impor- 
tant categories, we have no 
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statistical series in any measure as adequate or as reliable as 
those for manufacturing, railroading, and mining. Figures 
collected and published by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce indicate an enormous growth in the operations 
auxiliary to automobile making. But, while they are in- 
dicative of an actual trend, they can lay no claim to accuracy 
nor can they be used to estimate the volume of absorption 
of factory labor afforded by these new occupations. ‘The 
construction industry likewise grew during its boom period 
prior to 1927; but its growth, like that of manufacturing 
industries, was characterized by an increasing output per 
man, the effects of which on employment we have no present 
means for measuring at all. 


HAT, then, are the probabilities? My cursory 

analysis of the present and immediate past has not 
considered crucial factors thar nave already exerted a con- 
siderable, and far from ameliorative, influence on the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. Along with the increase in efficiency 
of American industry, there has been steady growth of our 
potential working population, and this in spite of immigra- 
tion restriction. The progressive industrialization of Negroes 
and of women, and the discovery and utilization of a 
growing working population in the South have already done 


much to aggravate the problem of unemployment. They will, . 


in all probability, make it even more difficult in the near 
future. For in a period of severe competition, which is so 
characteristic of the present phase of our business cycle, the 
drive for lower costs and cheaper labor is likely to continue. 

Our contemporary unemployment, also, has already 
assumed peculiar characteristics. An efficient mechanized 
industry inevitably puts a premium on youth. Lay-off, 
whether because of business slack or cf improved technic, is 
more and more likely to affect the older workers. Such 
devices as old-age pensions and mass insurance, which in 
American industry have assumed amazing proportions, coti- 
tribute to the same result, since all such life-insurance and 
pension plans are cheap only as long as the average age of 
the insured is low. If these trends, already discernible, 
pursue their natural course, how to handle the problem of 
unemployment among the retired workers of industry will 
severely test our resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

That a substantial volume of unemployment is prevalent 
at the present time is indisputable; equally so the 
existence of forces that may bring in their train waves of 
even more severe unemployment. All the more surprising, 
therefore, has it been that conditions such as have existed in 
this country for a year past have elicited so little public 
discussion and caused so little public concern. One common 
explanation is that the unemployed American worker has 
suffered little actual distress because he draws, while he is 
unemployed, upon his accumulated savings or investments. 
That the financial reserves of workingmen in this country 
are far in excess of those abroad is unquestionably true. 
But that they are sufficient to tide them over a substantial 
period of unemployment is highly doubtful and certainly 
not capable of statistical demonstration. We have only guess- 
work to go on when it comes to this central problem of the 
capacity of the American workingman to meet the various 
risks and uncertainties to which he is exposed. 

It is at the same time clear that much of the general 
apathy is due to another cause. The people who are “up 
against it” lack any effective machinery of expression. Social 
protest periodically falls into disuse in this country. The 
million or more unemployed are separate and isolated in- 
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dividuals, represented by no labor organization or anothe 
agency like it. Each goes his own way. Once such a work 
man drops off the payroll, he is no longer even a membe: 
of a company union and that agency ceases to voice hi 
grievances or to be concerned with his problems. The fac 
of the matter is that the vaunted efficiency and stabilizatiot 
of American industry has not led to a stabilized labor market 
The worker who loses his job is thrown upon as disorganizeg 
and anarchic a labor market as ever existed in this country 
The more advanced employment and personnel department 
of private industry, products of the War and its lessons, d 
not find their social counterpart in an integrated chain o 
public employment offices, whose function it would be t 
serve the interests of that large number of workingmen wht 
are from time to time on no employer’s payroll. 

If it is sound industrial and business policy for an indi 
vidual employer to organize his own labor market scien 
tifically, it is clearly sound social policy for American in 
dustrial society as a whole to procure the most efficien 
organization of our labor. market as a whole. The’ waste 
of the old methods of employment, now largely discarde 
by the more enlightened of American employers, still inher 
in the general labor market, where the unemployed oftet 
receive no service at all or become the prey of sharks. 


ITHIN a single industry, and more often a singh 

factory, the stabilization or regularization of in 
dustry still seems largely illusory. Payrolls, except for th 
all too short periods of the height of prosperity, fluctuat 
with frequency and with violence. Workers are added whet 
business improves and are dropped when the tide of busines 
turns, much as they seemed to be in the years before 1920 
Establishments that have achieved regularization or tha 
have made provisions for their unemployed workers do no 
appear to loom larger, with the passage of time, in the tota 
industrial situation. American inventiveness, which has re 
sulted in such outstanding contributions to the problems o 
management in its relation to production, has not been in 
voked to meet the far larger problem of stabilizing the in 
comes and regularizing the work of the industrial workers o 
the country. Industry is apparently still unprepared t 
define its obligations toward the men and women who con 
stitute its working force and admit that hiring and firing 
involve profound social consequences. 

This, it would seem, is the root of our present and ou 
future unemployment problem in American industry. Th 
evidence, difficult as it is to use it in the face of prevailin; 
optimism, points unmistakably to the inability of industry t 
exercise effective control over its own fluctuations. Thos 
who first and most seriously suffer the effects of business anc 
industrial instability are the manual laborers. They becom 
all too frequently the charges of an indifferent and un 
organized community. This country is rich, beyond al 
imagination, in human and material resources. More thai 
any other country in the world we are in a position to ex 
periment intelligently with neglected social problems. In th 
matter of unemployment we have at our disposal the ex 
perience of the many countries of Europe which have fo 
years devised their own peculiar methods of dealing with th 
problem. We are in a unique position both to organize th 
general labor market and to make provision for the unem 
ployed. We have the resources and the talent to fashioi 
administrative measures that should ensure the benefits an 
avoid the weaknesses of earlier experiments. We will do s 
when our leaders are alive to their social responsibilities. 
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Woodcut by Herbert Pullinger 


Along the canal at Manayunk, a factory district of Philadelphia 


Is Unemployment Here? 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


OR the first time in seven years unemploy- 
ment is on the front page. It is not there 
as a local situation—a Ford lay-off, a coal 
strike, a textile mill cutting its work-week. 
This is large scale unemployment, men idle 
in every industrial center because they can- 

t find jobs. Wage-earners the country over face the reverse 
that rosy picture of “unprecedented prosperity” at which 
» have gazed so long and so enthusiastically. 

For some time there have been warnings of a falling em- 
yyment barometer—an increase in the ratio of applications 
placements in the public employment agencies, many 
yre applications for home-work permits in large industrial 
ies, a steadily mounting number of men seeking shelter 
homes for the homeless—bad weather signs which few 
us noted. With the beginning of 1928, distress signals, 
al, state and national, began to go up rapidly. In New 
yrk, for example, the Charity Organization Society, 
rough its vice-president. Otto IT. Bannard. president of 


the New York Trust Co., sent out a general appeal for 
“help in this crisis,” stating that it is “probably the worst 
we have had since 1921. Long lines of men wait here every 
day in the hope of finding work. When even the young and 
able-bodied are being laid off, can you imagine how hopeless 
it is for men who are ill or no longer young?” Governor 
Smith asked the State Industrial Commissioner for an imme- 
diate report on unemployment “to determine whether the 
state of New York, with its large public works program can 
do something toward relief of this situation.” And at 
Washington, the Jones Bill, providing for a program of 
emergency public works, at length becomes news. It embodies 
recommendations of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference, which met in 1921, under Herbert Hoover’s chair- 
manship, and which had gone unheeded for seven fat years. 

A fortnight ago, a member of The Survey staff gathered 
up a sheaf of reports from unrelated groups in widely 
scattered cities in all of which there was mention of acute 
local unemployment. These were spread out before a labor 
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economist, and the economist was asked: What does this 
mean? Is there general unemployment? How much is 
there? Where is it? Why? 

“There is no crisis, not in the accepted sense,” said the 
economist. “This has been coming for a long time, slowly, 
like a glacier. Nobody has paid any attention. We have no 
general system of labor exchanges or unemployment insur- 
ance, making it to our immediate interest as a nation to 
know how many men are out of work and why and where. 
If we want to get a picture of the situation, we have to 
pick up bits here and there and piece them together. Why 
don’t you take your questions to the family welfare agencies? 
They get the first impact of unemployment.” 


HE family welfare agencies of twenty-two cities outside 
New York replied to our request for facts about their 
unemployment situations. Diserences in record-keeping and 
in division of responsibility among the agencies of the 
several communities make it difficult to compare these 
reports. It is clear, however, that case loads in industrial 
communities are markedly heavier this winter than last, and 
that there is a sharp increase in the number of families 
forced to seek help because of involuntary unemployment. 
In Buffalo, New York, where the heavier end of the 
unemployment load is carried by the city Department of 
Social Welfare, the ‘Charity Organization Society reports, 
“They are experiencing a worse situation today than in any 
year since 1921. For instance, in the week of January 6-12, 
26 per cent of the applicants gave unemployment as the 
main cause of their difficulty. In the week from Janu- 
ary 13-19, 29 per cent and in the week of the 20th to the 
27th, 32 percent.... In the year July 1, 1926, to June 30, 
1927, the Department of Social Welfare spent about 
$310,050 in family welfare relief. They have increased 
their fund this year and have at their disposal $436,525. 
This increase has been sought on the basis of the pressure 
from an unemployment situation.” 

The general secretary of the Association for Community 
Welfare in Fall River, Massachusetts, indicates more acute 
unemployment than her own organization’s figures (see 
table) reveal: “When our income fell off, as our contribu- 
tors were not drawing dividends, our policy was changed 
to put the entire burden of unemployment on the Public 
Welfare Department. I happen to know that the depart- 
ment was giving relief to approximately 1,000 families the 
week of January 21, 1928. An ordinary case load for them 
is from 400 to 600 families. The head overseer of the 
department ascribed the increase to the local unemployment 
situation.” 

Based on the average number of wage-earners employed 
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Factory employment in New York City touched a new low level in 1927, 
with indication of a still further downward trend 
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in the five years 1919-1923, the Division of Statist 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, rep 
sents employment in manufacturing establishments in | 
state as 77.2 per cent, the lowest point since the depress) 
of 1920-21. “Boots and shoes and cotton goods are the — 
dustries hardest hit,” Stockton Raymond of the Fam 
Welfare Society of Boston points out, “employment in — 
former being represented by 46.2 and in the latter by 62 
At the public employment offices the ratio of applicatic 
to positions filled is higher than it has been for a num? 
of years, reflecting the situation as described.” | 

In Philadelphia, “there is considerably more unempl- 
ment this year than last, and the number of applicatic 
coming to us [Family Society of Philadelphia] is exce 
tionally heavy. ... Last November we received 307 appli 
tions, which is a larger number than in any Novemt 
since 1918, the November of the influenza epidemic. 
December, 1927, we received 340 applications, but the 
have been two Decembers since 1918 when we have receiv 
more applications than this. ... It is exceedingly difficr 
to obtain jobs, and there is no doubt that except for t 
winter of 1921-2 this is the worst period through whi 
we have gone in ten years.” , 

In Portland, Oregon, “there is a decided increase in u 
employment. At present there are probably 38,000 uner 
ployed people here, which is an increase of over 100 per ce 
in our usual unemployed population.” | 

“The unemployment situation in Milwaukee this ye 
has been the worst since 1922,” the general secretary of t 
Family Welfare Association reports. ‘‘However, the situ 
tion has not been serious enough to term it a crisis and ¢ 
indications point to a decided improvement from Februa: 
on. The situation might have been worse had the wint 
been more serious.” j 

In New York, the State Labor Department reports th 
in December employment touched its lowest point for tl 
year 1927, and that in January approximately 20,000 wag 
earners were laid off. This pulls the index of employmel 
“lower than it has been at any time since the trough of tl 
depression in the summer of 1921.” 

The Industrial Bulletin of the department gives tl 
number of workers registered for each 100 places open | 
165.4 for December, 1927, as compared with 137.2 fe 
November, 1927, and 116.3 for December, 1926. 

A voluntary employment agency in New York Ci 
reports that in January, 1927, it secured 207 jobs fe 
265 applicants through 960 contacts. This January it w: 
able to get only 149 jobs for 489 applicants, and over tw 
thousand interviews were required. 

When jobs are scarce, industrial home-work increase 
Nelle Swartz, director of the Bureau of Women and Chi 
dren, New York Labor Department, states that while tl 
applications for home-work permits usually average ten 
day at this season, they now average more than twenty. 

Men and women are out of work in industrial center 
according to the available evidence, not because we fa 
a sudden crisis, but because of slower and less dramat 
influences: uncontrolled seasonality in many trades, gra 
ual business recession, increased mechanization of industr 

“Among many causes responsible for the increase in ul 
employment is the substitution of machinery for hand labor, 
Richard A. Flinn, chief of the division of employment fe 
the New York Department of Labor, states. ‘‘Steat 
shovels now excavate in building construction, subway cot 
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Tuction, state road construction which formerly gave em- 
loyment to thousands of unskilled workers. Conveyors take 
1e place of wheelbarrows in transporting building material 
9 the building mechanic. In modern shops, conveying 
iachinery carries the product in the process of manufactur- 
ig from the place where it enters as raw material to the 
lace where it is placed by machinery on the freight car or 
iotor truck. Many of these indoor jobs are not available. 

“Electrical appliances including the vacuum cleaner, wash- 
ig machine, the electric iron, have curtailed the demand 
yr casual women workers and the wet-wash laundry has 
ssened the demand for the casual laundry worker. 

“Finally, the surplus of strong, able-bodied unskilled 
orkers has given the employer.the opportunity to select 
lore carefully and as a result the applicant who does not 
ok strong and healthy or who is no longer young finds 

exceedingly difficult to obtain employment.” 

Chicago has caught the backwash both from the Ford 
y-off and the soft coal strike. The city’s widely heralded 
uilding and engineering program has brought an influx 
t men looking for jobs. At the same time, steel and iron, 
leat-packing and the clothing trades are “slowed up” and 
freight tonnage has declined, throwing trainmen and 
ispatchers out of work.” 

Philadelphia and the New England communities suffer 
‘om the general depression in textiles. Fall River reports 
ten per cent wage cut in addition to a three-day work week. 

In St. Louis, “the increase in unemployment is probably 
ue to a more complete shut-down in almost all types of 
ictories employing both skilled and unskilled workers. ... 
‘he industries in St. Louis are diversified, but we have 
ated that several of the large chemical companies produc- 
'Z patent medicines and drugs are not running full force, 
anufacturing plants making steel railroad cars are almost 
ut down, canning factories are employing only a portion 
‘their usual force, and the clothing and shoe manufacturing 
panies, which represent the largest single industry in 
le city, are producing less than last year.” 

In Buffalo, “The industrial situation as a whole has been 
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bad this winter. ‘The policy of retrenchment began as far 
back as July and has affected the whole economic situation. 
The building trades, steel and metal trades, the automobile 
and the auto accessory manufacturers seem to have been our 
principal sufferers. ... At the same time our local savings 
bank deposits have increased quite remarkably. . . . Per- 
sonally, I feel this is because of the quite general feeling 
that jobs are so scarce that those who are employed are 
putting away the maximum amount in savings accounts in 
order to meet the possible break in employment.” 

Portland, Oregon, reports that ‘‘All our local industries 
are involved inasmuch as the principal industry which we 
have, lumber, is only at 50 per cent of its capacity and you 
can see what the effect would be upon all the other local 
industries.” A similar situation is reported from the United 
Charities of Dallas, Texas: “The opinion of our staff is 
that there is more unemployment this winter than last 
winter... . There seems to be a general slowing down in 
all industries. The situation is not due to the closing down 
of any particular industry.” 

Three basic causes of widespread unemployment are 
set forth in this statement from Salt Lake City, Utah: 
“A great many of the mines in districts surrounding Salt 
Lake lay off men regularly each winter. These men pour 
into the city hoping to find work here... . In addition to 
the general business depression and the fact that we have 
so much seasonal work here, three of our largest concerns 
have laid off men, principally through the installation of 
improved machinery.” 


N the present situation, there is little evidence that the 

country as a whole or that individual communities are 
adopting any sort of program for the rclief of existing unem- 
ployment or for checking its spread. The Survey’s question, Is 
the community making any effort to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation, such as a cooperative labor exchange or in- 
creased public work? is answered with an unqualified “No” 
by the family welfare agencies of Providence, Jacksonville, 
Little Rock, New Haven, Fall River and Portland. 


As SIXTEEN Cities Report It 
| Cases where the unem- 


Total active cases ployment was a factor 


| Jan. Jarl. Jan.| Jan. 
Dec.| Dec.| 1-15, 1-15, ||Dec.} Dee, [1-15,| 1-15, 
|| 1926] 1927| 1927 1928 |}|1926] 1927 |1927 1928 
Salt Lake City, Utah..]| 205] 300] 124 | 208 || 90 | 133 | 98 [150 
Baltimore, Md. ...... ||1,639|1,866|1,528 {1,797 ||217 | 534 [372 [877 
Chicago; Ile ee ||3,282|3,372|3,203* |3,390*t|| | 197§|529§$|346 
Milwaukee ........... ||2,060|2,200] | {| | | | iM 
Providence, R. I. ..... || 624] 525] 603* | 530* || | | | 
Youngstown, O. ....-- [| 457] 877| 270 | 461 || 98 | 321 | 51 [182 
Gleveland!s.ceaeeecss ||2,980|3,255|3,065 | Th > (Rusty ile aa 
Kansas City, Mo. ....||1,218]1,357| 419*8§| 338*§|| | | | 

Stl ouisis seems |]1,990]2,159]1,422 |1,812 ||396t| 928 [546 |792 
Boston. “sic ieied een se {| 467] 534] | 480 || 89 | 176 | [106 
New Haven, Conn. ...|| 268] 287| | LE | | 
Little Rock, Ark. ....|| 261| 321] 260 | 300 || 89 | 145 | 84 |152 
iy Paso, Texas || 367] 364] 205 | 173 [|157 | 112 [110 | 67 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....|| 467] 534| {| 480 || 89 | 176 | {106 
Portland, Ore: J...0. ||1,220|1,078| 552 | 630 ||472 | 392 |270 [350 _ 
Denver, Colo. ........ [| 690| 615] 613* | 553$*||355 | 403 |388*|3803* 

* Jan, 1-31 § Major cases, three month period 
t Estimate *§ Intake only 


The unemployment situation as shown by the records of the family welfare 
agencies 

In Salt Lake City there have been “tentative group dis- 

cussions but no definite effort made.” In St. Louis, “the 

Community Council is proposing an employment bureau, 

which will not go into operation in time to affect the situa- 

tion this year.” (Continued on page 721) 
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When Mass Production Stalls 


The second of two articles on Henry Ford’s Hired Men, giving some 
inklings as to what his change in cars has meant to them—and to Detroit 


ByerAUL U. KELLOGG 


CRES of modern glass and steel construction, 
huge cement works, high lines and ore bins, 
blast furnace stacks and towering ovens 
form the matrix of the ocean-going port 
Henry Ford has dug out of the River Rouge. 
This is his Fordson plant at Detroit—“home”’ 

of Model A; and in one of the swift new Fords I was swung 
along a concrete road that led into it. We passed a junk 
pile fit for such company. It seemed to stretch for blocks, 
a small hill. It was made up of the beams and plates of 
transports, built for the United States Government during 
the War, now cut up for scrap for the Ford furnaces. Its 
contorted shapes looked like the bones of prehistoric sea 
monsters. Doubtless, the skeletons of old Model T Ford 
cars, which will be thrown on the scrap heap in 1928, 


would, if they were gathered together from all parts of the 


country and piled high, make a small mountain. Such things 


can be imagined if not seen. But the broken hopes, the plans 


gone wrong, the households wrenched apart, the children 


uprooted from schooling, as result of such a lay-off as that 
in the Ford plants in 1927 are not so easily visualized. 


They are there nonetheless, as Detroit knows to its cost. 
Yet so far as I could gather, no acid sense of responsibility 
had etched such a picture on the retina of Detroit’s business 
leaders as something that should be dealt with realistically— 
like the urban fire hazard for example, to be prevented, 
controlled; the losses spread out over normal years by 
public action or. mutually, industry by industry.. One in- 
formant made an estimate that in ordinary times 500,000 


people are affected, directly or indirectly, by Ford’s opera- 


‘that the general business slump 


tions in and around Detroit. Business men, city officials, 
social workers, like so many volunteer fire companies, 
responded at various points where the consequences of 
unemployment broke out, but not concertedly; much less 
in a way to get at the tinder of its abiding immanence. 
What happened was registered statistically on the chart 
of the Employers Association of Detroit from which the 
diagram on page 684 is drawn and which shows a sag of 
from twenty to seventy thousand jobs throughout the last 
fifteen months. Detroit early experienced the industrial 
recession and a spokesman for the Ford Company maintains 
that “Ford was the last to feel the slump in this city, the last 
to begin the lay off and the first 
to rehire, and it is not to him 
was due.” Certain it is that one 
of the other large automobile 
plants was running low through- 
out this period; but elsewhere I 
Was given reason to believe that 
the fluctuations in these employ- 
ment curves for 1925, -26 and -27 
register fairly accurately the 


“MANKIND PASSES FROM THE OLD 
TO THE NEW ON A HUMAN BRIDGE 
FORMED BY THOSE WHO LABOR 
IN THE THREE PRINCIPAL ARTS— 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURE 
AND TRANSPORTATION” 


—The wording of the Tablet above the main en- 
trance to the office building and laboratories of the 
Ford Motor Company, at Dearborn, Michigan 


fortunes of the Ford workers. A Ford official told me that 
in advance of their final lay-off of production crews last May, 
they set 25,000 as the figure they hoped to keep within, and 
he thought they had done it. Statistics given me by the company 
show 82,890 on the payroll last June, as against 99,739 for 
June, 1926—a spread of 17,000; but as against 120,275 for 
January, 1926—a spread of 37,000. These totals take no ac- 
count of local companies'supplying Ford parts, some of which 
shut down entirely. A social worker put the figure, between 
maximum and minimum production at the Ford plants and 
those serving them, at 60,000, which corresponds roughly 
with the Employers Association chart. A lay-off of 25,000 
people at $6 a day, means a loss in wages for one month 
of $3,750,000; a lay-off of 60,000 means $9,000,000 a 
month less income for men and. families. 

The situation was mitigated by the fact that several other 
cars manufactured in Detroit, with Ford getting off the 
market, had a boom year in 1927—-Hudson, Essex, Chrysler, 
Cadillac. There were no signals of panic. Bank deposits 
were up. New skyscrapers were going up. Merchandising 
in the big downtown stores was satisfactory. But that of 
the outlying stores that serve the residence neighborhoods 
of factory people was poor. Home buyers and real-estate 
operators were in trouble all down the line. The leniency 
of banks in tiding people over, was not alone due to con- 
siderateness; it would have been disastrous to foreclose. 
Doctors were hard hit, and there was scarcely a trade or 
profession that did not feel the pinch. The municipality was 
confronted with a pyramiding load of relief. In its money- 
raising campaign last fall, the Community Fund appealed to 
well-to-do Detroiters for $600,000 more than the year be- 
fore (and they responded ) $300,000 to make good the loss 
in collections from wage-earning families, $300,000 to carry 
on the greater burden of work thrown upon the private 
medical and charitable agencies of the city. 


HE Ford family was one of those to respond, giving 

$175,000 in all. Yet I do not gather that Mr. Ford 
thought through his relations to his employes in a way that 
would altogether distinguish between their households and 
his idle coal seams and his timber reserves or the unused 
water that ran over his spillways. Since his comparatively 
short-lived foray in paternalism, 
he has hewn to the line of paying 
high for work and letting the 
workers take care of themselves. 
“Put it all in the pay envelope.” 
Ford dealers had lean months 
after the fat of the years also; 
and I imagine Ford lumped 
dealers and workers together in 
his mind. “Just because a man 
can raise a big family,” he said 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—AS REGISTERED BY THE DETROIT EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION 


Production was at its peak in Detroit in March, 1926. From then to August the employment curve followed its normal course. 
But by mid-summer it began to sag as against 1925. It was 10,000 under in September, 40,000 under in October, 60,000 
under in December. By March, 1927—a year from the peak, this sag stood at 40,000; and ranged from 20,000 to 30,000 
throughout last spring and summer. From then on, compared with the sharp decline in the fall of 1926, the employment curve 
held a level course due to the fact that the Ford plants were getting into their new production: but compared with the 
corresponding months of 1925, the curve showed an under of 50,000 in September, 60,000 in October, 70,000 in November. 
The graph is based on reports from firms ‘‘whose employing strength includes approximately two-thirds of the working force of 
the manufacturing plants in the Detroit district.” 


to me, “is no sign that he is a good workman. With eleven . 


million Ford cars in use, we could keep a‘ big force going 
making parts for Model T. We had a lot of work going 
forward getting ready for the new car. We staggered the 
lay-off so as to spread the work out. We gave special con- 
sideration to married men, and to young fellows too, be- 
cause it’s when they are idle they get into trouble. But”— 
and here it was that he stepped on the gas—“I know it’s 
done them a lot of good—everybody gets extravagant—to 
let them know that things are not going along too even 
always.” Pure rationalizing, after the event, I took this to 
be. His mind had been on other things. He had been 
fighting for his traffic line in the sun. He has. stated that 
his bank balance dropped a hundred million dollars in the 
process of changing models. And one of his associates, who 
roundly resented criticisms that his chief was callous to the 
consequences of unemployment, held up as a fairer measure 
of the man, his stewardship of his wealth when it came to 
financing the new car. Ford regarded his fortune as some- 
thing given him by the people who had bought Model T. 
He poured from his huge surplus of $350,000,000 in 
molding his new instrument of service. And the investment 
does not reappear in the selling price of Model A. That 
was based solely on the new production costs. Why, as he 
looked at it, should he charge people interest and overhead 
on what they had given him? That is the way he gives it 
back. So my informant. 


ET this associate was free to admit that when it came 
to dealing with a period of unemployment, there was 
no use in putting a gloss over things. The big industries 
had not worked the problem out when it came to a lay-off. 
And in a sense Ford executives were amateurs at the job. 
They hadn’t had a real lay-off, he argued, in twenty years. 
And at the Employers Association the statement was made 
that in normal times the labor turnover at the Ford Motor 
Company has been the lowest of any large plant in the 
Detroit district—2'%4 to 3% per cent a month as against 
the general run of 12 per cent. High wages and steady 
work have been the rule. 
It is of the essence of controlled experiments in a labora- 


tory that conditions which complicate a problem are short 
off so that its chief factors can be observed by themselves 
What made the Ford lay-off stick up like a sore thumb wa 
kindred to this very procedure of scientific isolation. Unles 
we dig beneath the surface indications of the press, th 
American people are still in piping times of prosperity, Her 
was a great urban district sharing in it up to the hilt as lat 
as mid-winter of 1926; the center of an industry which ha 
been the favored offspring of the new century; the infan 
prodigy of that industry. What happened to the Fore 
workers was not involved primarily in a general depression 
local or national. Rather it was a dislocation in moderr 
business as usual. Market changes threw this speedec 
working force off its rails of constant production and con 
secutive employment. Responsibility for what was done o: 
left undone to cushion the predicament of Ford’s employe 
was clear cut. No labor unions had a footing with whicl 
he had to reckon; nor was he bound up in local or trad 
associations among employers. He had a free hand and, a 
brought out in my earlier article, it is because he did th 
ordinary things in the ordinary way that his unemploymen’ 
policy is significant as a cross-section of American economi 
experience. 

What happened at the Ford plants and to the Forc 
workers was packed with meaning as to how much security 
humanly speaking, we have contrived in our industria 
civilization; and, more especially, how precarious mass pro 
duction proves to be as a basis for livelihood. 

By a unique division of field between the public anc 
private agencies of Detroit, practically all relief work among 
individuals and families is carried on as a charge against 
tax moneys by the Social Service Division of the Municipa 
Department of Public Welfare, which describes itself a: 
the “Family Welfare Society of the Detroit Community.’ 
There are trained family case workers on the staff of the 
division and in 1926, for example, they handled well toward 
ten thousand cases—more than half of the total—without 
resort to relief giving. At the same time, it is here that we 
have a first rough index of burdens which the hazards of 
employment threw upon Detroit. The total amount of 
relief given in 1925 was $787,381; that in 1926, $929,574 
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that in 1927, $1,954,942, or more than-the two preceding 
years combined. $72,539 was given in relief in December, 
"1925; $150,950 in December, 1926; $248,187 in December, 


1927. By November, 1926, the department was giving 
relief to 8,000 individuals as against 5,523 in November, 


1925; by January, 1927, the figure had gone up to 21,750 


as against 8,559 twelve months before; by March it had 
reached 24,117, continued around 15,000 throughout last 
spring and summer, and stood at 19,245 November last. 


N these comparisons it should be borne in mind that 1925 

was a fairly normal year. In 1926, employment (as 
shown by the Employers’ Association chart) was at its peak 
during the first half year, but by December twice as many 
families were on the books of the department as the year 
before; throughout the winter months of 1927 they were 
treble. Unemployment was ascribed as the immediate cause 
of dependency in 35 per cent of all cases in the 1926 report 
of the department. Commissioner Thomas A. Dolan put it 
at 45 per cent for 1927. As time went on, the plants of 
Detroit firms making screws, springs, cushions, bodies, etc., 
of whom Ford was the biggest customer, were closed down. 
Their employes were out entirely, as were many of Ford’s 
production men after last May. 
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them elsewhere. This program was aided by banks, which 
let payment on principal swing; and by landlords who some- 
times preferred to have properties occupied rentless rather 
than deteriorate in idleness. One owner, with over a 
hundred apartments, was $50,000 behind in rents; but 
there were nonetheless many threatened evictions. Often 
families managed by doubling up in two or three rooms. 
It was after all only the extreme cases that came to the 
department. The Ford company has won deserved appre- 
ciation for its employment of the lame, the halt and the 
blind in its specialized jobs. These workers shared in the 
ill wind and were of course least able to secure work 
elsewhere. 

The crowded waiting rooms of free clinics registered the 
inability of people to meet their ordinary doctors’ bills. The 
numbers coming to the Harper Hospital clinic last October 
were a third more than in October, 1925; to the Children’s 
Hospital, a half more; to the North End Clinic double; to 
Grace Hospital treble. Even the child-placing societies felt 
it. The St. Vincent de Paul Society dealt with 1,111 cases 
last October—an increase of 234 over October, 1926, of 
500 over October, 1925. These figures represent not only 
dislocated homes, but households no longer able to carry 

some self-imposed burden of love. 


In the earlier period, Ford men 
were laid off and on in shifts, but 
Commissioner Dolan told me that 
for over a year the department 
had found it necessary to supple- hed 


Iesued Sersi-Monthly by the Worker 


rmuniit)’ Party, Ford Factory Branch 


Of all the sufferers, perhaps the 
Negroes, as the newest comers in 
Detroit, were hardest hit. A 
social worker in a Negro district 
told me of their predicament, but 
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ment the wages of men thus ’ 
staggered by the Ford Motor Hesy Model Means Speed: ue: 
Company. Among them were Ih Fed earn te 1 


men who had worked there for 
ten and twelve years, but could 
not support their families on the 
part-time pay. In most cases these 
people had exhausted every re- 
course before applying for relief, 
or for help in finding work 
through the department’s employ- 
ment bureau. The Ford commis- 
sary which sells at cost on a cash 
basis, offered no credit to help 
them along. The city department 
strengthened the hands of the 
little neighborhood merchants who 
were carrying them, by giving out 
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Meat markets closed, drug stores, 
moving-picture houses. In a thou- 
sand ways the lay-off ravelled 
the fortunes of households. Help 
was needed to keep children in school. Director Harry W. 
Zahrn of the Social Service Division stated that his staff 
had. looked up hundreds of householders who had applied 
for cancellation of taxes in order to keep their homes. In 
other cases, the division advanced $30 to $40 a month to 
keep up payments made on houses bought on the instal- 
ment plan—resorting to this as a more constructive move 
than to let families lose their equity and then pay rent for 
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the City Department. Of the 
4,029 families given relief 
last November, 1,118 were 
colored, or 28 per cent. 
These included 5,137 persons 
out of the 86,000 colored 
population in the city. More 
than one out 
of twenty, 
in the old 
hard phrase, 
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glimpses of the consequences of the employment sag in De- 
troit which had its anti-climax at the Ford plants and their 
subordinate industries, let us look at the situation from the 
standpoint of Ford and his men who came up to the shift 
in models as a new experience for both. What the Ford 
Company did tallies pretty well with what the manufac- 
turers attending the President’s Unemployment Conference 
thought other manufacturers could do in the depression of 
1921. It employed men, turn about, two or three weeks at 
a stretch so as to spread out its reduced payroll into as many 
pay envelopes as possible. It kept up production on Model 
T till June and thereafter continued to manufacture parts 
(as well as tractors and airplanes). It employed large 
numbers in overhauling the plant, designing and rebuilding 
machinery. It cut the working week to five days, and some 
of the time and for some of the departments to two and 
three days a week. It had reacon to believe that there was 
a large margin of floating workers, single men—the suitcase 
crowd—who could shift for themselves, here today, there 
tomorrow. And another margin of men from small towns 
and farms, who had home places to go to, and might wel- 
come a vacation. For the rest, it hoped as we have seen 
to keep the cut in its labor force down to 25,000, and with 
part-time work on its staggered shifts, possible jobs in 
nearby plants and the savings which people had had a 


chance to lay by at the high wages, it assumed that they - 


would make out all right. 


N cutting down the crews, a foreman would keep those 

he considered his best men. But as a chief executive in- 
formed me, the employment department scrutinized the case 
of every man who was thus let go, and was the sieve they 
relied on to minimize hardships. I talked with the superin- 
tendent of this department at Fordson. While they had 
turned off 13,000 production men here, their force of tool 
makers and die cutters had risen to 5,000. Ford makes a 
great point of not hiring a man on his history—he may be 
from Yale or Sing Sing—the point is, Can he do a day’s 
work? But of his work at Ford’s there are short and simple 
annals—record slips on file in envelopes in the employ- 
ment office, one slip for each position the man has filled and 
the foreman’s notation as to why he quit or was transferred. 
It was explained that the policy in normal times is to transfer 
a man from job to job until he fits. It was these men with 
fat record envelopes—shifters—that were the first to go. 
A cripple who had made good had a far better chance. As 
far as possible, I was told, they transferred married men 
with large families—or gave them preference as work 
opened up. Foremen were kept on at ordinary jobs and 
ordinary wages and key men in the assembling crews put at 
other tasks till they were needed. The men who were laid 
off were entered in what was known as their live file— 
given preference in new employment: they held on to their 
badges and to their store checks, enabling them to save 
money by buying at the Ford commissary. 

This employment work falls under a service division 
which seems to be an agglomeration of activities, covering 
much of everything outside of production—the upkeep of 
the physical plants, their policing, and the secret service 
work of the Ford Company. The chief of this division won 
his spurs in the Naval Intelligence during the War and to 
his desk come all complaints. “If they couldn’t stand it,” 
he said, “they’d holler. But for the most part, it was the 
wives that let us know. We looked into every letter that 
came in where a man was going to lose his home or was in 
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bad for some other reason. If it turned out that way, we’ 
look around and find a single man, switch him over t 
another job at part time and put the man with the famill 
in his place.” The thing that seemed to bother these For 
executives most as to the difficulties the employes had bee 
up against during the lay-off, was that small store-keeper 
had got them on their books and, especially among th 
foreign-speaking, had overcharged and fleeced them. 


OR purposes of comparison, I turned to the experience o 

a large industry in a mid-western city which faced re 
duced production in the aftermath of the depression of 1921 
Here the first move of the employing corporation was t 
put the situation before their shop committee, on whicl 
there is a 50-50 representation as between employes anc 
management. There were six of them on each side as the: 
sat around the table and talked it through. Policies wer 
adopted from time to time, approved by the shop committee 
and interpreted by them to the rank and file of employes 
They stopped hiring new men and transferred men fron 
one department to fill vacancies in another. Later they 
faced a choice between cutting down the working time (anc 
every one’s earnings proportionately) or laying off some o: 
their old men. The employes’ representatives preferred the 
former. ‘They shut down Saturdays and then Fridays 
They laid off those boys and men with the briefest employ: 
ment records. Unmarried men went next. These measure: 
practically ‘“‘solved the puzzle,” which in its later stages 
called for a reduction of 25 per cent in the number on their 
large payroll. Each step was carried out by the manage- 
ment in close cooperation with the shop committee. Every 
man who left took with him his service record card as a 
help in getting him a job elsewhere. The employment men 
of the company engaged the collaboration of employment 
men of other companies in connecting men with such jobs, 
and members of the shop committee bestirred themselves 
likewise. When work picked up, the men laid off were 
taken back on the same basis on which they quit, old men 
having the first chance at the jobs. Meanwhile the company, 
which has a system for selling its stock to its employes, 
granted a moratorium on payments, and loaned money on 
these securities to help the men swing home-payments and 
the like. ‘The union-management agreements in the Chicago 
garment trades have gone several laps further than this 
corporation, not only in setting up unemployment funds but 
in moves to prevent as well as deal with broken time. Like 
them the company-union procedure described did not by any 
means solve the hazard of unemployment, but it took off 
some raw edges. From the management’s standpoint, it 
kept the nucleus of their working force intact. From the 
standpoint of the men, it not only recognized tenure of 
service but they had a genuine share in thinking through 
how a difficult corner was to be turned, the turning of 
which concerned them nearly. 


N contrast at Ford’s, while there may have been lively 
if considerateness, man to man, as employes. were laid off 
or taken on during the emergency, they had no participation 
whatever in dealing with a situation they were in up to 
their necks. In workshop slang, decisions came down 
through the roof. Responsibility was single and divorced 
from those who most sorely felt its consequences. Through the 
roof, came the intention to keep discharges down to 25,000; 
but that did not hold by 10,000 between the maximum 
for 1926 and the minimum ~ (Continued on page 722) 
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Security for Eighteen Million Workers 


By FELIX MORLEY 
Drawings by Kathe Kollwitz, from Das Kathe Kollwitzwerk published by Carl Reissner, Dresden 


HE German Republic has this winter put into 
operation: the most ambitious scheme of 
compulsory unemployment insurance yet  at- 
tempted in any nation. Over eighteen million 
wage-earners are covered by this plan, as 
compared with about twelve million insured 

by the state against loss of work in Great Britain and as 
contrasted with the uncertain number, certainly under a 
million, who are protected in this respect by private plans 
now operating in the United States. 

It is a tribute both to the strength and the practical 
idealism of Germany that an experiment of this magnitude 
can be undertaken less than nine years after the close of a 
war which cost the country its foreign trade, its merchant 
marine, its colonies and a large part of its vital mineral 
resources. It is no less significant that the new unemploy- 
ment insurance law is sponsored by the most conservative 
administration post-war Germany has had; that its in- 
auguration follows charges of governmental extravagance 
by the American agent-general for reparations; and that 
it aligns Germany with Great Britain in support of the 
theory that unemployment is an insurable risk which should 


be a communal rather than an individual responsibility. 

Parliament passed the first of the long series of British 
Unemployment Insurance Acts in 1911, and English experi- 
ence in this form of social legislation has been closely 
watched in other countries. The influence of the British 
model on the new German system is marked, though the 
latter has benefitted by the failings of the former and is 
in many vital respects more carefully drawn and more 
logical than the English scheme. With us, individual em- 
ployers may insure their workers against unemployment as 
part of a company welfare scheme; or strong unions like 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers may make arrange- 
ments with management which are syndicalist rather than 
socialist in basic philosophy. I feel there is much to be said 
for unemployment insurance by industry as opposed to un- 
employment insurance by the state. ‘But regardless of which 
is preferable, state insurance depends upon an efficient 
system of public employment exchanges as its basis. 

The function of public employment exchanges is to bring 
together the jobless worker and the waiting job with a 
minimum of lost time and a maximum of mutual satis- 
faction, Unemployment insurance, on the other hand, does 
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nothing to help its beneficiaries find work, but is designed 
to protect from the worst evils of involuntary unemployment 
those who have lost their jobs through no fault of their own. 
The two devices, one curative and the other remedial, are 
curiously tangled in the public mind, perhaps because they 
have long been closely associated in England. In Great 
Britain the national employment exchange system was barely 
launched before state-operated unemployment insurance was 
grafted onto it. “A special feature of the British system of 
exchanges,” says the report of a Parliamentary committee of 
inquiry is that “these were founded, not solely or even mainly 
as placing agencies, but in order to prepare machinery for the 
administration of unemployment insurance.” 

German employment exchanges date from the nineties, 
and the personnel in charge has developed a most efficient 
technique in matching applicant and job. Here the effort 
has been to develop placement work to the highest possible 
degree of usefulness before buiwéning the staff with a com- 
plicated scheme of compulsory insurance. For this reason the 
German government has since the War chosen to pay out 
millions in carefully regulated doles to the unemployed rather 
than to initiate prematurely a plan of universal unemploy- 
ment insurance. Insurance, in other words, merely caps 
a structure of unemployment relief which has been building 
for over a generation and which has progressed rapidly since 
the War. 

From every viewpoint the employment exchange is the 
focus point of the German system. It is here that men 
receive transportation permits, enabling them to go to jobs 
which the nation-wide organization has found for them in 
other parts of the country. It is at the exchange that those 
trained for over-crowded or languishing occupations are ad- 
vised about lines of work with more opportunity, and it is 
here that free vocational training is extended to re-absorb 
workers displaced by 
labor-saving machin- 
ery or other factors 
beyond their control. 
The juvenile divi- 
sions of the  ex- 
changes, as in Eng- 
land, work in close 
cooperation with the 


schools. The accu- 
rate information filed 
in the employment 


exchanges obviates 
the laborious, inquisi- 
torial and often in- 
eficient work of 
emergency agencies 
when relief work is 
necessary in a com- 
munity, Through 
these files the men 
who most need relief 
work can be chosen 
with due regard for 
efficiency. And in all 
this there is no more 
stigma of charity 
than in using the 
Postal Savings Bank 
in this country. 


SECURITY FOR EIGHTEEN MILLION WORKERS 


A writer in the December issue of The American Labe 
Legislation Review conveys the impression that a networ 
of employment exchanges in Germany is being created by 
the new law. This obscures the basic lesson for Americ 
in all European experience in unemployment relief. Dus 
ing the summer of 1921, when I studied employment ex 
changes in a dozen German cities from Munich to Han 
burg and from Cologne to Leipzig, the men in charge wer 
everywhere optimistic that “in a few more years” the fee 
eral system would reach a degree of efficiency where unm 
employment insurance could be instituted without sacrificiny 
placement work. Many who said this six years before th. 
passage of the insurance law had then had from fifteen tr 
twenty-five years of practical experience in the work of th: 
exchanges. 


T is, then, with due appreciation of this long and arduou: 

spade-work, that we look at the new German unemploy: 
ment insurance law, realizing that any attempt to paralle 
it in this country at this time would be fantastic. Operatec 
by the federal government, with local committees of em- 
ployers and trade unionists playing an important part, the 
scheme has the support of all parties except Communists 
and some of the ultra-Nationalists, Left and Right extremists 
who are often in. amusing agreement on social legislation. 


. The measure passed the Reichstag on July 7, with a vote 


of 356 to 63, and is now being put in full operation. 
Under this law, insurance against unemployment is made 
compulsory for nearly all manual workers, as also for non- 
manual workers whose annual income does not exceed 6,000 
Reichsmarks. Any one out of work must register at the 
district exchange to be eligible for benefit. The acid test 
of an applicant’s good faith is his willingness to accept what- 
ever suitable position at standard wages this clearing house 


Out of Work 


jas on record. The new law also compels employers to list 
acancies, which of course means only notification and not 
hat the employer would be compelled to give work to appli- 
ants referred by the exchanges. 
The contribution to the unemployment fund is to be 
10t more than 3 per cent of the basic wage of the insured 
erson. “The premium will be maintained at that rather high 
igure at least until a federal reserve fund has been created 
ficient to pay benefits to 600,000 unemployed for a period 
i six months. This is an actuarial estimate of the greatest 
jtobable strain on the system. The worker pays only 1.5 
yer cent of his wage, which is deducted from his pay en- 
elope. An equal amount is contributed by the employer 
or every insured person on his payroll. Unlike the Eng- 
ish plan, the German government makes no contribution to 
he fund, though it pays the operating expenses. In Eng- 
and, moreover, the premium is a flat weekly sum, which 
ears more heavily on the poorly paid worker than the 
ercentage basis of contribution. 
‘Benefits are also uniform under the English system, vary- 
ng only between men and women and between adults and 
uveniles. In Germany the benefit, like the contribution, is 
| fixed proportion of the normal wage. ‘The proportion, 
1owever, varies so that the lowest paid workers receive 
he highest percentage of their usual income when they be- 
ome eligible for unemployment benefit. This aim is made 
dministratively practical by classifying all insured persons 
n eleven wage groups. Class I, the lowest, covers those 
‘hose weekly earnings are 10 marks or less, while the inter- 
ening groups grade up to Class XI, those whose weekly 
yage is over 60 marks, In each of these classes an arbitrary 
ase wage is established for purposes of benefit calculation, 
anging from 8 marks in Class I to 63 marks in Class XI. 
The benefit carries from 75 per cent of the base wage for 
hose in Class I to 35 per cent of the base wage in Classes 
III to XI. Allowance for dependents may increase these 
enefits to 80 per cent of the base wage in Classes I and II 
nd to 60 per cent of the base for classes VIII to XI. 
The insured person becomes eligible for benefit one week 
fter stopping work, provided he has paid 26 contributions 
o the fund during the preceding twelve months. He 
nay then draw benefit consecutively for a period of 26 
reeks in the year. This maximum may be extended 
0 39 weeks in special circumstances. 
Payments are made at the employ- 
nent exchanges after it is proved that 
0 vacancy suitable for the applicant is 
isted. The applicant is entitled to reject 
ffers of work paying less than the stand- 
rd trade union rate in his calling; un- 
ultable to his training or physical con- 
ition; designed to fill vacancies caused 
y strike or lockout; in which provision 
or dependents is impossible. But benefit 
nay be withheld in case of refusal to 
ake suitable permanent employment 
lsewhere in Germany or in case of re- 
usal to attend free courses designed to 
rain him for another occupation in 
vhich the labor demand is more active. 
hose unemployed as a result of a strike © 
oted by their union are not eligible for . 
enefit during that unemployment. Ap- 
eals from decisions may be taken to 
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judicial committees, with equal employer and union repre- 
sentation, attached to the local employment exchanges. The 
act establishes a Court of Referees as the final appeal body. 
This is located at the reorganized Federal Employment De- 
partment, now the most important branch of the Ministry 
of Labor in Berlin. 

Students of unemployment insurance will recognize the 
fidelity with which the provisions here summarized follow 
the British model. And, what is more to the point, students 
of unemployment relief in general will recognize how in- 
separably state-operated unemployment insurance in both 
countries depends on the prior development of nation-wide 
public employment exchanges. In both Great Britain and 
Germany these basis agencies have been successful because 
they have been free from politics. They have been free 
from politics not merely because they were organized under 
civil service regulations, but perhaps even more because of 
the watchful cooperation of progressive labor and employer 
organizations in a development designed to serve both. 

While the organized relief of unemployment is with us 
in a most rudimentary state of development Americans, if 
sensible, will profit by the experience of others in developing 
our policy on the subject. Few people today will argue that 
we can indefinitely continue to regard unemployment in the 
way the Arkansas farmer viewed the hole in his roof: 
“When it’s fair the hole don’t matter and when it rains it’s 
too late to do anything.” 


HE outstanding lesson with which both British and 
German experience confront us in that it is idle to con- 


sider the establishment of state-operated unemployment insur- 


ance in this country at the present time. Whether that system 
would be applicable to American conditions is an interesting 
argument which need not be examined here. The issue is 
academic as long as we have no agencies through which the 
validity of unemployment in the case of every insured person 
may be effectively tested. 

Even to those who deem the development desirable, state- 
operated unemployment insurance in the United States can 
be, for years to come, only a distant goal. But for the build- 
ing of a system of public employment exchanges—a prelimi- 
nary to almost every form of effectual unemployment relief 
—the foundations are already constructed. The work of 
the United States Employment Service 
during the War and demobilization 
showed that effective labor-placing agen- 
cies can be built and coordinated here. 
The development and correlation of the 
municipal employment exchanges already 
organized in many American cities can 
begin as soon as it is realized that this 
is the most logical approach to the 
treatment of our own unemployment 
problem, unsolved by all our efforts to 
diminish violent oscillations in the trade 
cycle. 

Community action is the first requisite, 
for while the problem is national in 
scope the federal government should 
not be expected to take the lead so long 
as nearly every industrial community 
remains as apathetic to the intelligent 
relief of unemployment as seems the case 
at present. 


Fate Lifts the Lid in Pittsburgh 


By WILLIAM PENN 


ITTSBURGH knew nothing about it—by 
habit. Bank clearings satisfactory, steel 
orders going up, clubs and drawing-rooms 

cosy. Everything was lovely in Pittsburgh. 
Had there been a coal strike in Pitts- 
burgh? Had been was right. Started two 
years ago. All over, forgotten now. ‘Thousands of men 
idle? Barracks still along the coal-mining roads outside of 
Pittsburgh—crowded, ramshackle shelters? Coal and Iron 
police keeping women’s hands off the new pine boarding 
nailed over the windows of the homes from which they had 
been evicted? Babies growiuy rickety on unbuttered pota- 
toes? Just propaganda of miners’ union officials. Sensational 
lies, pumping hot air into a lost cause. Coal mines were 
running—with the help of imported Negro labor, to be sure, 
but running. If these fool miners would hang around, after 
they knew their strike was all over, whose fault was it? 

Pittsburgh had forgotten her press. —The newspapers she 
had had were always right with Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh was 
always right with them. Had had? 
noticed when her faithful old papers were knocked down on 
the block. Sold? To whom? Why, to the master of yellow 
journals, big and little, William Randolph Hearst. A bad 
winter for tabloids. No Hall-Mills murders. Snyder case 
closed. Faked Mexican documents a fizzle. 

But—a dying coal strike. Thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and children starving along the roads run- 
ning into the city, while Pittsburgh, the real Pittsburgh, 
knowing nothing about it by habit, slept under rose pink 
eiderdown puffs. Here’s a chance! 

W. R. Hearst sends Fannie Hurst, author of Lummox 
and Mannequin, Liberty’s prize-winning novel, to Pitts- 
burgh. After forty hours in this “symbol-city of America” — 
this “Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” who “wears black pearls 
to match her certain matchless kind of dusk’”—Fannie Hurst 
finds that “my fine lady of Pittsburgh, with smoke plumes 
in her hair, has had her garments jerked aside and beneath 
her finery, she is covered with sores!” 

What papers W. R. Hearst had not gathered in, his 
keenest rival, the Scripps-Howard United Press, had de- 
veloped. Fannie Hurst was prying the lid open. Pittsburgh 
was rubbing its eyes. Pittsburgh was buying copies of 
Hearst’s Sun-Telegraph as it had never bought newspapers 
before. To match Fannie Hurst, the Scripps-Howard Press 
brought in Basil Manly, “nationally known economist,” 
joint chairman with William Howard Taft of the War 
Labor Board. Manly finds Bolshevism stalking the streets 
of Pittsburgh. Though he uses the economist’s vocabulary 
to state it, Manly agrees with Fannie Hurst in substance 
when she trumpets that “I have never beheld the equal of 
the scenes of human:squalor, degradation, poverty and misery 
that exist here on the outskirts of Pittsburgh—this Hades 
of pain and oppression. Regardless of who is right and who 
is wrong in the issues at stake—this uncivilized spectacle of 
families living like dogs among slops in kennels opposite the 
very thresholds of their vacant homes, is wrong!” 

For some time before the rival newspapers made their 


Pittsburgh scarcely. 


raid, a group of ministers of all faiths, had been meeti) 
here and there for social fellowship. They hadn’t for 
gathered to consider any particular problem—just to g) 
acquainted. Having touched elbows, they warmed to 0 
another. A Catholic priest wrote a letter to a protesta|| 
minister complimenting him on his new church. T! 
minister read the priest’s letter from his pulpit. Trium]) 
of the religious spirit. 

Then the coal strike. “What about this?” the ministe, 
asked one another. “Families evicted? Children hungry) 
Why not get the facts about this?”’ They argued about it fi, 
two hours—the two hours usually given over to comfortab] 
pipe-and-firelight fellowship. Three bishops, Catholic ar 
Protestant, and the leading Jewish rabbi, together with | 
score of prominent Protestant ministers, signed a stateme| 
appealing for funds for the relief of the destitute famili| 
of the miners. The statement was carried, with headline| 
in the press. Never before in the history of Pittsburgh h:| 
churchmen of all faiths acted unanimously in an industri. 
situation. | 

The Hungry Club, that famous free forum of Pittsburg | 
took up the challenge. It invited Colston E. Warne of tl] 
University of Pittsburgh to discuss the human aspects | 
the coal strike. Professor Warne, in a sober, fact-faithf) 
fashion, helped Fate lift the lid. I'wo weeks later, Templ| 
ton Smith, one of the younger coal operators, told tI | 
operator’s story. Among other things, he said that, speal_ 
ing as an operator, he invited a senatorial investigation. | 

Hearst’s paper, the Sun-Telegraph, published Templetc| 
Smith’s speech in full. “What Mr. Smith glossed over! 
it pointed out editorially, “was the fact that the most in| 
portant coal company of them all actually broke its wag] 
engagement with the union.” 


HE strike was dead; now there is a clamor for a sen) 


torial investigation. Investigations have happened b| 
fore. What has never happened before is Pittsburgh’s ii 
jured, shocked amazement that Fate, making use of new) 
paper rivalry, religious fellowship and a luncheon clul| 
should “lift her lid.” 

The business leaders of the real Pittsburgh organized fe 
the relief of destitution in the mining camps. The executiv 
committees of the business men and the clergymen have me 
jointly and decided to unite in the administration of relie, 
The organization already set up by the social agencies 1 
cooperation with the churchmen is being expanded to carr; 
on the larger undertaking; again a new precedent in th! 
life of this industrial city. 

But can the lid be clamped down again with the ole 
fashioned charity—milk for wailing babies, fuel for bar, 
hearths, shoes for cold little feet? Can Pittsburgh just pate) 
up her torn garments and go her old, proud way? Perhap 
she can—but perhaps Pittsburgh herself will take a han; 
in her own healing—in the cure of the industrial sicknes 
that has broken out in oppression, hatred, bitterness, mis 
understanding, waste, suffering, despair. Who can say wha 
will happen next, when Fate takes a hand? ; 
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In this group, Labor’s End, I tried to portray a life of labor complete 
in itself, and used the beauty of youth. middle age and old age 


By MAX 


ERE I a sculptor of the Greek period, I should 
go to the games and watch the athletes, or to 


‘the baths, and create the beauty to be found there. 


Had I lived during the Middle Ages or the Renais- 
sance, I should have created the beautiful and spiri- 
tual of that period. But inasmuch as I live at the 
present time, I desire to create those subjects with 
which I am most familiar, mainly those peopie who 
live and work about me, those whom I can observe 


‘in the flesh; I seek to perpetuate the beauty and grace 


of action of the people of today, particularly the work- 
men of America. It is my honest opinion that only 
by interpreting our own time, the Industrial Age, can 
we ever hope to produce a real epoch in art. 

Most of my life has been spent in the great indus- 


Why I Take the Worker for a Model 


KALISH 


trial center of Cleveland. I was brought up among 
laborers, working with them in shops and factories in 
my early ’teens. They appear to me in their natural 
environment fine, sturdy men, ever alert, independent, 
forceful, and proud of their work, quite in contrast 
to sO many types seen in Europe where the laborer’s 
position is negligible. In action an American worker 
is naturally graceful and makes a subject that even 
the Greeks might have envied. 

My attitude towards the American workman is not 
that of benevolence. I feel that he is quite capable 
of taking care of himself, union or non-union, and 
the white-collar man as well. He is the maker of 
this great industrial age and to him should go part of 
the glory and the credit. 
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BRONZE BY MAX KALISH—LABORER 
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Phote by Brown Brothers 


This is what a corner of one of Radburn’s superblocks may look like 
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for twentieth-century Americans. 


The site of Radburn photographed from the air. Room here for a landing field as well as many homes and shops 
The land purchased by the City Housing Corporation is outlined in white 


A Town for the Motor Age 


By GEDDES SMITH 


TOWN built to live in—today and _ to- 
morrow. A town “for the motor age.” A 
town turned outside-in—without any back- 
doors. A town where roads and parks fit 
together like the fingers of your right and 
left hands. A town in which children need 
Never dodge motor-trucks on their way to school. A new 
town—newer than the garden cities, and the first major 
innovation in town-planning since they were built. 

Such is Radburn, New Jersey—non-existent at the 
moment, but destined to grow forthwith under the guiding 
hand of the City Housing Corporation of New York, which 
has already demonstrated at Sunnyside how its plans 
come true. 

Twelve or thirteen miles from the Hudson River bridge 
by motor, seventeen and a half from New York by the 
main line of the Erie Railroad, some four miles east of the 
eenter of Paterson, fringing the hitherto unfamed Saddle 
River, is the town-site of a thousand acres. This was 
assembled piece by piece out of farm-land and some few 
village holdings; some of it is so fertile that the owner 
would not sell till his spinach crop was all in. The name 


Radburn is synthetic, made for the purpose out of Anglo- 
Saxon roots that are said to signify saddle river. The plan 
too is synthetic, put together out of elements long brooded 
over by Henry Wright and Clarence S. Stein, the planners. 
Both name and plan grow out of reality. 

With the completion of its successful demonstration of 
urban housing at Sunnyside (see The Survey, December 15, 
1925) the City Housing Corporation turned to seek a 
larger site within the suburban area surrounding New York 
on which a more interesting and even more livable com- 
munity could be constructed. It has combed all the available 
properties, and, finding Long Island and Westchester 
County already too crowded and too expensive for a low- 
cost and desirable project, has turned to Jersey. This is, 
in a way, the most fortunate choice that could have been 
made in terms of propaganda value, for northern New 
Jersey is already “booming” because of new arteries of 
communication with Manhattan, and an object lesson there 
will command wide attention. Moreover the part of the 
metropolitan district that lies west of the Hudson has already 
some two million people, and it is rapidly developing an 
acute need for better planning on its own account. 
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earnestly sinuous streets, squad by squad, in close order. To 
get a quick picture of Radburn, by contrast, imagine the 
regiment of wooden houses drawn up in hollow square 
instead of by columns. Order your soldiers to right- 
about-face, so that they turn their 
backs on the world and look at 
each other across the greensward, 
then let them stand at ease, and you 
have a tableau of your new town. 

Or take a New York city block— 
200 by 600 feet—and pump ambition 
to lead a better life into it until it 
expands to ten or fifteen times its 
present area—say till it measures 
over a thousand feet on one side and 
nearly two thousand on the other. 
Run a broad strip of park through 
its long axis—a strip as wide as the 
distance from Forty-first to Forty- 
second Street—and let narrow 
tongues of green shoot out from 
either side of it like legs from a 
centipede. From the long side streets 
let short cul-de-sacs push in toward 
the park, so that an inthrust of street 
alternates with an outthrust of park. 
(The diagrammatic plan makes this 
clearer.) The result is the distinctive 
unit of the new town—a broad 
rectangle, modified as necessary by 
topography, with automobile ways 
running around it and penetrating its 
outer fringe, and with some 600 
families living, playing, and studying 
inside it—where no automobile can 
enter. Here is the beginning of 
effective separation of foot and wheel 
trafic—a more thorough-going and radical proposal than 
any hitherto offered by town-planners. 


Alexander 


O appreciate how far this separation will go it is neces- 
sary to examine more closely the structure and use of 
these superblocks, a handful of which—put together with due 
regard for the lay of the land and for their relation to the 
town center, the industrial area, and the railroad—will 
make up the whole of the town. Arterial trafic—that which 
does not originate or end in the town—will be routed around 
its edge. Local traffic will use the streets that surround 
each unit—streets varying in width from 60 to 120 feet— 
and the cul-de-sacs, which will be narrow paved streets 
without sidewalks, and which will carry water, sewers, 
and other public utilities. The automobile entrance to the 
house will be on the cul-de-sac. The kitchen also will face 
on the cul-de-sac, so that the street front of the house will 
be a better-bred equivalent of the old “rear.” It is perfectly 
possible by competent planning to make this service and 
automobile entrance to the house dignified and attractive. 
Living rooms in the house face as far as possible away 
from the street—for why turn one’s nose toward the 
gasoline supply any oftener than necessary? The houses at 
the end of the cul-de-sac will look directly across the wide 
park-belt. Those along its sides will overlook a double 


M. Bing, president 
limited-dividend City Housing Corporation 
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give a complete system of inner-block communication 
the six hundred families, and if the final town-plan mal 
it possible to link the park-belts together it will be possi/| 
for all the 25,000 people to go from their own garden-frc| 
door to any part of the town with 
minimum of street-crossings. And } 
they wish to drive to the shoppi 
center or railroad, parking is 4| 
cepted as a problem of the motor a) 
and planned for in advance, wi) 
parking space measured in acres a. 
segregated from street traffic. 

But the footpaths by no mea 
tell the whole story of these op| 
spaces at the heart of each supi! 
block. It is estimated that two un\| 
—1I,200 families—will have childr 
enough for an elementary school | 
efficient size. By putting the schc| 
building in the park at a point ne| 
a street-crossing into another par 
the planners make it possible for he! 
the children to walk to school wit 
out even setting foot on a traf 
street, and the other half to rea:| 
the building with only one crossis 
where protection can be concentrate | 
The school playground, tennis-cour, 
for the whole family, and small pla 
grounds for the small children are a| 
placed in the interior park—whic) 
it must be remembered, is as lary. 
as two or three Manhattan block 
A very considerable part of th 
family’s daily life can therefore b 
lived inside the superblock. The mz 
of the house on his way to and fro. 
work, the family on a holiday excursion, the butcher, tl 
baker, the coal-man and the ice-man will use the street, tl 
cul-de-sac, and the service entrance. The family on its wa 
to play, the wife dropping in on her neighbors, and mo 
important of all the children on the way to sandpile an 
school, will use the garden-ways. The essential quality ¢ 
the superblock is that of a livable, largely self-containe 
area accessible to traffic but not dominated by it as is tf 
ordinary street. | 

This distinctive unit of planning, moreover, has marke 
economic advantages. In New York City 32 to 35 per cer 
of the total land area is set aside for streets. In Clarenc 
A. Perry’s study of the Neighborhood Unit (see Th 
Survey, December 15, 1927), which is an earlier step i 
the same direction as the Radburn plan, streets are allotte 
27.4 per cent of ground area. Radburn will give up onl 
I2 per cent to through streets and another 9 per cent t 
cul-de-sacs, making a total of 21 per cent. The amoun 
saved in paving, lighting and piping these streets will go 
long way toward paying for the park land in Radburr 
which will amount to 15 per cent of the total and will b 
so disposed that in effect everybody lives alongside a park 
It is a good bargain for the householder to sell him pari 
frontage which he can enjoy every day in place of stree 
improvements which he will never need. 


of the 
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town, planning is permanence. While conventional city 
plans take care to establish set-back lines with an eye to 
future street widening, Radburn seeks to set up so perfect 
a balance between highways and the occupancy of land 
that streets (except possibly the arterial highways) will 
never need to be changed. It may or may not be pein 
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levels industry must lift its workers before the town planner 
can do much for them. There is, however, no reason why 
a family with a total income of say $2,500 should not be 
able to make the ten per cent down payment on a Radburn 
house and carry the upkeep and amortization. The City 
Housing Corporation will hold title to store properties and 


to accomplish this: zoning and deed 
restrictions will be used to the limit, 
and the nature of the plan itself is 
such that there will be small incentive 
to meddle with residence areas for 
the sake of stepping up values by 
business development or excessive 
apartment building—the ever-present 
curse of growing suburbs. The 
greatest threat to the permanence of 
housing standards in Radburn comes 
from its limited area and the pressure 
of surrounding developments. The 
townsite now held by the City 
Housing Corporation is less than 
half the area of Welwyn Garden 
City and only about a quarter of 
that of Letchworth. To the west 
and north, outlying fringes of Pater- 
son and Ridgewood come close to its 
oundaries. ‘There is no opportunity 
or a protective belt of open land, 
nd no assurance that the immediate 
environs of the town will not be 
exploited in detrimental ways or that 
ther builders will not reap specu- 
ative by-products of Radburn. 


[y UT that is for the long future to 
show. What sort of house will 
adburn offer and what will it cost? 
he City Housing Corporation has 
bxperimented freely with building 


The Realities That Radburn Faces 


People are congregated uncomfortably 
in and about a metropolitan nucleus 
where land is so dear that decent modern 
housing cannot be built on an economic 
basis for the lowest ranks of wage-earners, 
and only by shrewd economies for the 
next higher income group. 

People tend constantly to move out of 
the most crowded into the less crowded 
areas: New York is losing population at 
the core and gaining at the periphery. 

Even in suburban areas building is 
mostly speculative and uncontrolled by 
comprehensive planning, so that land is 
hastily exploited and is subject to 
menacing changes in use. 

In spite of such hazards, Americans 
prefer to own land rather than lease it as 
in England. 

With rare exceptions every family out- 
side the crowded city and above the 
poverty line has an automobile or plans 
to have one. 

The worker with an automobile has 
no special interest in being close enough 
to his work to walk to it, and probably 
prefers to live at some distance from it. 

The automobile has a dual aspect: it 
is a convenience when you ride and a 
nuisance and hazard when you walk. 


take the increment of value in rents. 


HO will come to Radburn to 
live? Its proximity to Pater- 
son makes it very likely that there 
will be an early migration of better- 
paid wage-workers—foremen, clerical 
workers, skilled artisans—from that 
city. It is also well within the com- 
muting zone from New York, and 
it may have a small share in draining 
off some part of the population which 
is always leaving Manhattan for 
more human surroundings. It may 
house workers who earn their wages 
in the nearer manufacturing cities of 
the New York region—Newark and 
Jersey City, for example—particu- 
larly in view of the fact that road- 
building throughout this district has 
been greatly stimulated by the new 
tunnel and projected bridge, so that 
communications are rapidly im- 
proving. It is just as easy to travel 
away from the city as toward it on a 
good road. It may house workers who 
work in the town itself—and here 
enters a very-interesting question. 
The trend of regional planning 
theory ever since the garden cities 
were first projected in England a 
quarter of a century ago has been 
toward the establishment of small 


nethods and has studied the results with painstaking care. 
Sunnyside was at best a tour de force, for the wasteful 
hyout imposed by the city map and the rigid building code 
ixed the limits within which the planners could operate. 
adburn is by contrast virgin territory, so that the full 
enefit of imaginative site-planning can be realized. At 

hunnyside the best the corporation could do was to sell a 
ix-room brick row house, soundly constructed and com- 
ortably equipped, for $8,500. Comparison of house with 
louse is difficult because of a multiplicity of factors. But 
appears that in Radburn a six-room house, free-standing 
joined in small groups, somewhat larger, room for room, 
an the Sunnyside house, with a garage added, and close 
I> more generous park space, can be built to sell for from 
7,000 to $7,500 on the same easy terms as those in force 
t Sunnyside. Incidentally the tentative plans for the town 
clude an even smaller unit that is still adequate for small 

nmily use—a four-room house (built in pairs) with a 

itchen-dining-room on the street side and a living room 
pecing the garden, two bedrooms and bath upstairs and a 
Bisement workshop thrown in for good measure. 

Who will live in the garden-houses of Radburn? Clearly 
house selling at $7,000 or a little less is beyond the reach 
£ the lower-paid silk-workers of nearby Paterson. No 
hiracle is promised here, and the wage-earner at the bottom 
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self-contained communities, including factories—usually 
those «using electric rather than steam power and employing 
skilled or semi-skilled workers. In full sympathy with this 
theory the City Housing Corporation announces that it 
hopes to attract to Radburn plants of this sort—printing 
plants or small machine shops, for instance, perhaps aero- 
plane factories! An excellent location is available for such 
works—level acreage with generous sidings. But it is to be 
remembered that the English garden city was predicated 
on two. factors which were all-important in England 
twenty-five years ago and are of much less importance, 
relatively, in America today. Rail transportation was re- 
quired by all industries; and the British workman wanted 
to walk home at noon for a hot lunch. Motor trucks and 
good roads have multiplied; and the American workman 
wants to drive to his work; his wife, to be frank, 
would usually rather not have him underfoot at noontime. 
This puts a new face on the self-contained town. So even 
if industries come to. Radburn their workers may live else- 
where, and the workers who live in Radburn may travel 
afield to their work. 

Even so the new town can make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the housing of wage-workers. The concentrated 


metropolis and the balanced garden city—the one overgrown 
and getting worse, the other limited and planned for 
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permanence, are alike in that the majority of their workers 
live and work in the same community. In the great city the 
link between home and workshop is the anachronistic “L” 
or the atrocious subway. In the garden city the link is 
presumably a few blocks of shady street. But the automobile 
is another possible link. In the smaller big cities, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and others, the saturation point in the use of the 
automobile by wage-workers is near at hand. In a skillfully 
planned countryside this link will remain for years to come 
not only entirely practicable but actually the preferred 
means of daily transportation. 

It is possible then to visualize three general types of 
development in the New York region—so much of it, that 
is, as has not already been stamped with big-city or big- 
suburb characteristics. The first would be a continued 
concentration of manufacturing, trade and business of all 
kinds in great units, with workers increasingly forced to 
live at a distance in residence suburbs, and transportation 
converging narrowly, like spokes of a wheel, on these 
working centers. The second would be the wide distribution 
of garden cities, each of them a self-contained unit of work 
and workers, communicating with each other merely for the 
exchange of goods and materials, and focussing on the great 
city chiefly for shopping, amusement, higher education, and 
credit facilities. This alternative, while it may come to 
pass in other parts of the country, is all but Utopian in the 
New York region where property is already so largely 
anchored to existing uses. A possible third plan, which lies 


closer to the probabilities as they appear today, is to con-* 


sider the whole region as an ordered complex of manu- 
facturing, business, transportation and residence, with 
reservations for recreation and the production of a limited 
amount of choice perishable foodstuffs. Knots of factories 
and knots of residences would be scattered more or less 
evenly over the total area, interspersed with parks and open 
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Old houses like this prove that the site of Radburn has been 


A TOWN FOR THE MOTOR AGE 


spaces, and linked together with a shrewdly planned cobwe 
of roads in such a way that travel and transportation woul 
be criss-cross rather than convergent. Into such a schem 
Radburn—or many Radburns—would fit admirably, whethe 
it ever has any factories or not, 

In vigor of conception, and in singleness of purpose— 
social values being placed before profit—the City Housin 
Corporation’s new project takes its place beside the Englis 
garden cities. There are, however, important differences bi 
tween them. C. B. Purdom, finance director of Welwy 
Garden City, defined the English scheme in The Surve 
for May 1, 1925, as follows: 

A garden city is a town planned for industry and health 
living, of a size that makes possible a full measure’ of soci: 
life, but no larger, surrounded by a permanent rural belt, th 
whole of the land being in public ownership, or held in tru: 
for the community. ; 

Radburn is also a town planned -for industry and health 
living. Its projected population of 25,000, made up of wag 
earners from nearby industries and city commuters, may | 
expected to develop ‘“‘a full measure of social life,” and tl 
plan is such that overcrowding will be at least extremel 
unlikely. It is, however, only a step in the development ¢ 
American town-planning—a long step by comparison wit 
Sunnyside, but too limited in area, too close to an ove: 
peopled manufacturing city, too defenseless against misuse ¢ 
the surrounding property, to develop the full stature of 
model community. It has no rural belt. American practic 


favors private ownership over corporate or municipal lam 
holding. As against these negative differences between Rac 
burn and the garden cities, it is clear, however, that thei 
are also positive differences—a fresh treatment of layou 
a new boldness in grasping the significance of larger unii 
of planning, a franker realization of the place of the ant 
mobile in modern life. 


a 


associated with gracious living ‘or a ccuple of centuries 


“Who reads The Saturday Evening Post? 


By LEON 


OR five cents you can buy a mirror of These 
States. Each week about 2,840,000 people 
in every hamlet from Aroostook County to 
Santa Cruz look at themselves in this glass. 
That is the circulation of The Saturday 
Evening Post. By the year, allowing three 

readers per copy, we approach half a billion impacts on the 

minds and hearts of the American people. What does this 
| Niagara of print do to us? What channels is it wearing 

‘in our society ? 

This is a magic mirror: it not only reflects, it creates us. 
What the SatEvePost is we are. Its advertising helps 
standardize our physical life; its text stencils patterns on 
our minds. It is a main factor in raising the luxury-level 
by teaching us new wants. In The Post we first came across 
that arrogant slogan of a machine age: “This Is a Two-Car 
Nation!” But it does more than whet our thing-hunger ; 
by blunt or subtle devices it molds our ideas on crime, 
prohibition, Russia, oil, preparedness, immigration, the 
World Court. Finally, it does queer things to our psychology 
by printing tales that deceive us with a surface realism, 
‘but are too often tissues of illusion. This bulky nickel’s 
worth of print and pictures is a kind of social and emo- 
‘tional common denominator of American life. 

Who reads The Post? Who looks in the mirror? Every- 

body—high-brow, low-brow, and mezzanine; the hard- 

boiled business man and the soft-boiled leisure woman; the 
intelligenzia, often as a secret vice; Charles M. Schwab has 
subscribed for twelve years, Elbert Gary had for eighteen. 


Everybody—high-brow, low-brow and mezzanine 


Underwood & Underwood, New York 


” 


SatEvePost 


Mirror of These States 


WHIPPLE 


The White House must take in a copy or two if it has a 
sense of gratitude. You read it—and I. I read two peri- 
odicals with constancy: The Post to find out about this 
country; The National Geographic Magazine to escape 
from this country. Foreigners too look over our shoulders 
in our mirror as at a clinic. Trotsky had The Post on his 
table; Albert, king of the Belgians, returned from a journey, 
and like a modern King Cole, he called for his file of the 
SEP. In 1926 it was figured that if from our population of 
105,710,620 you subtracted the children under fourteen, 
illiterates, foreign language readers, the criminals, insane and 
paupers, the residual possible market for publications in 
English was 60,782,577. Divide that by 2.94 adults over 
14 per family, and you have 20,674,346 families. More 
than one in ten of these took The Post. 


T deserves the title of national weekly. And since we 

are in part made in this image, it is important to ask 
questions: What is The Saturday Evening Post? Who owns 
and directs it? For what purposes and with what sense of 
social responsibility? What wittingly does The Post do to 
us, and what unwittingly? 

The Post is a quintuple enterprise: (1) a giant money- 
making business; (2) a miracle of technical publishing; 
(3) a purveyor of entertainment in fiction and amusing 
articles by which it gathers perhaps the largest part of its 
great audience; (4) a supersalesman of things through 
advertising and so a main cog in our modern machine of 
mass-distribution; (5) an engine for propaganda in favor 
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GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
Editor of the Saturday Evening Post 


of American nationalism and the present economic system. 
It is edited with brains, dignity, foresight, and an uncanny 
apprehension of what will interest middle-or-better-class 
Americans. Much of its contents is good, human, readable 
stuff, not profoundly important, but never muck. The Post 
deserves our devout thanks that it has set its face against 
the traditions of the penny dreadfuls, the elder Bennett, 
the tabloids, and  sensation-mongering magazines, and 
demonstrated that in order to get a popular audience, you 
do not have to dish up battle, murder, sudden death, crime, 
adultery, et al. It first saw the vision of America as a great 
company of workers, busy making of this continent a com- 
fortable, healthful, and happy place to live in. It has 
taught us the drama and the splendor of the day’s work, 
and given us the thrill in giant labors to take the place of 
the thrill of We must admire The Post’s achieve- 
ments ; but we cannot overlook they have their corresponding 
faults, chief of which is that it has lost the human being in 
the march of progress. 


War. 


As an institution The Post is imposing. In 1926 (the 
last year for which the final figures are available) it used 


105,493 tons of paper to print an average weekly edition of 


SATEVEPOST 


2,840,000 copies of 199 pages. All The Posts 
would have filled 4,600 freight-cars in a train 37 
miles long. The Curtis publications employ some 
4,500 people at the home office in Philadelphia. 
The Curtis Company had net earnings for 1924 
of $14,714,819; in 1925 they reached $16,040,515; 
and the first half of 1926 were $8,173,277. At 
that time its cash, bonds, and other investments 
were in excess of $25,000,000. These are banking- 
house figures concerning an offer of shares of the 
company’s stock. Cyrus Curtis’ 1924 income-tax 
return was $583,872, or sixteenth from the top 
in these United States, and nearly ten thousand 
dollars above J. P. Morgan’s. The Post, there- 
fore, is not controlled by Big Business. It is big 
business. All the big popular magazines are 
owned by wealth for wealth and it takes wealth 
to swing them. They are giant economic organi- 
zations that run vast bills and are neck-deep in 
labor problems through their thousands of em- 
ployes. The owners are inevitably spread out with 
investments in other businesses. The Post has the 
business point-of-view—what else could it have? 
The owners do not have to be kept on the reserva- 
tion; they ride herd themselves. They favor the 
status quo, the kind of United States that made 
them. It is behaviorism, not malefaction, and 
natural as gravity. Moreover, their readers and 
their advertisers both at bottom hold the same 
faith—the circle is complete—and you have a 
picture of this nation at this moment in eternity. 


WO men created this miraculous institution: 

Cyrus Curtis, publisher, and George Horace 
Lorimer, editor. The Post still uses the slogan 
“Founded by Benjamin Franklin,” but the claim 
seems as tenuous as many another to august 
ancestry. ‘““The foundation of The Post is the 
character of Cyrus Curtis,” the editor told me, 
and it was no mere courtesy concession to his 
chief. It certainly had little else when Curtis 
bought it in 1897 for $1,000, save some type and 
the name. The title had not been registered when 
the previous owner died; so to keep from losing it by a 
lapse in publication it was kept going with old stuff and 
clipped filler. Most of the meager list of 2,000 subscribers 
quit. Curtis started practically from scratch—without 
even an editor. He went to Europe to see the man he hoped 
to get, leaving the new-come young Lorimer to get out the 
paper. He did. And when Curtis saw the result he told 
him to put his name at the mast-head.. It appeared first on 
September 30, 1899, and there it has stuck! It shows 
Lorimer’s vision that he printed on that date an editorial 
stating that the purpose of The Post was “to be the best 
and largest weekly magazine in the world.” At the moment 
it was a thin 16 pages, priced at five cents, or $2.50 a year, 
with a special colored cover only once a month. 

By October 13, 1900, it was selling 250,000 copies, but 
it took five years and a million and a quarter dollars from 
the Ladies Home Journal to make this business man’s paper 
zo. Once suspension threatened because the paper bill was 
unpaid, and there was an $800,000 book loss at one time. 
The weekly had to gain 500,000 circulation before the 
advertising came in, and then began the career that made it, 
as Edward Bok says in his story of these days, “an institution 
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' been adapted to changing conditions. 


| of Curtis plus the genius of Lorimer. 
was Curtis. 


the Home Journal. 
' cess before Lorimer joined on. 


| Americans enabled him to follow the lead they 
| gave unworried by traditions or Brahmin culture 
_ or literary notions. 


| He was quite willing to provide wholesome amuse- 
‘ment in fiction, and in articles about the things 


| he seems to have had no axe to grind or reform 


| with personal rectitude on a business basis through 
‘men he picked with sublime inspiration, and then 
| let alone. 


final censor in disputed cases. 
| proof enough of his genius. 
living American editors have done their jobs so well: Adolph 
| Ochs of The New York Times, William Randolph Hearst 
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in the life of the United States.” It has grown 
almost every issue since, but it has not changed 
much. The formula it started with has simply 


HAT made it go? The money, business 
acumen, publishing wisdom, and character 
The root 
True, he made a lucky choice of 
an editor, but so he did with Edward Bok for 
And that was already a suc- 
Both editors were 
vice-regents: on the throne sat Curtis, the most 
powerful force ever exerted on the American peo- 
ple in print. His papers mirrored the nation be- 
cause in some mystic way he was the average 
American in the nth degree. This Man from 
Maine had our Puritan morals in him; the de- 
cency of his publications prove that, and he had 
our hard-headed materialism that enabled him to 
prevision advertising as an economic force, and to 
identify and enlist all the possible sources of ad- 
vertising revenue. He had our devotion to work 
and our reverence for financial success. His in- 
tuition of the taste and ideals of middle-class 


He did not imitate the other 
weeklies of the day, such as Harper’s or Leslie’s. 


ordinary people could be interested in. Finally, 
to press. American ideals and American virtues 
were enough, so he pushed ahead, applying them 


He was a force, not easily reduced to 
formulae, and a perfect mirror of his times. He 
still is. For if the United States is slowly chang- 
ing in morals and political ideals, the basic prin- 
ciples of the Curtis creed are so deep struck into 


‘the national character that they remain fresh and 


workable. The Post may neglect new forces, but the forces 
it understands are very old and very human. 


HE genesis was Curtis, but the body and brains are 

Lorimer, and have been for over twenty-eight years. 
He is the dictator, as he frankly told me: “I read every 
word that goes into the weekly. I am responsible for its 
policy and I assume responsibility for its mistakes.” He laid 
down the rules for its advertising policy, and still is the 
The success of The Post is 
In my opinion, only three other 


of many papers, and Ellery Sedgwick of The Atlantic 


~Monthly. Whether or not you like what they do, you must 
admit they do it supremely well. 


At lunch in the sunny restaurant a-top the Curtis Build- 


ing that looks across Independence Square, Mr. Lorimer 


charmed me, and kept me scared to death. He is not tall, 
but strong-built, thick-chested,,. square-faced, as. the drivers 
generally are. He seems designed for hard work and high 
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CYRUStH OK. CURTIS 
Publisher of the Saturday Evening Post 


tensions without friction or torsions. His eyes give you a 
jolt of power and his voice has the resonant burr of success 
and high energy. He looks healthy and happy, and I am 
sure has no neuroses, inherited or acquired. He is arrogant 
(as who wouldn’t be after making The Saturday Evening 
Post?) but passionately sincere. I kept thinking of a big 
dog or a big dynamo. You know that kind of shaggy 
friendly dog that lollops up in play and knocks you for 
a goal? Or the purring sleek dynamo that is so gem-like 
and serene you pat its flank, and get knocked for two goals? 
During the jolly lunch that included two famous Post con- 
tributors and the only lady editor on the staff (she being 
present, I took it, as a kind of stop-light for Mr. Lorimer) 
there arose some chaff about the high cost of literary matter 
these days. It was charming to see the nice dog lollop with 
the children, and all of a sudden he knocked them for a goal: 
The cost of our authors doesn’t worry me. That amounts to 
only a fraction of the total. My real worry is over the bills 
for paper. 
Grub Street is not a real place, but an.equation in relativity. 
Nobody could help liking this editor, he is so genial, 
courteous, and frank, so idealistic in his way. Nevertheless, 
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‘A national weekly must be nationalistic, pro-American, anti-foreign” 


I felt he regarded me as a long-nosed reformer meddling 
naively in a man’s game. I gathered he wanted no instruc- 
tion on how to run his magazine though his only sign of 
irritation at my most impudent questions was an added click 
to his voice. He was tired of these criticisms all of which 
had been made before, and he shook them off as the big 
dog might, impatient of this old stuff to which he had pat 
answers. They are good answers, too, for his formula for 
The Post and his idea of America are thoroughly self-con- 
scious and philosophical—and have they not proven success- 
ful? It is startling to see how little they have changed since 
1899. What he started to do in the first years he is still 
doing, only bigger and better. He seems singularly finished 
in channel, but not in impetus; his arteries are not harden- 
ing, but his thinking is; he adapts to change but along the 
pre-determined lines of his personality. 

William James would have called him ‘“tough-minded” 
and today we would add “extravert.” What I personally 
seemed to miss was any trace of mysticism—what makes 
Ellery Sedgwick and Havelock Ellis “civilized.” “Traversing 
his personality you have an eerie fear lest you drop over an 
edge into nothingness; certain intangibles apparently do not 
exist in his universe, the lyric mood or whimsy, for example, 
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‘ttucky Bourbon in him, for he was born in Louisville. 


or any sense of the autonomous soul in eternity. Put your 


! 


faith in deeds, not preachments; do small moralizing, and - 
then in parables; be kind to your friends and family; accept | 
life as a real thing, not easily changed; keep busy and - 


healthy—and God will doubtless take care of your soul and 
the hereafter. “That is a good creed. 
a faith gets out a paper that suits Americans? 

This enviably happy and supremely able editor looks what 
he is—an American of Scotch descent with a drop of Ken- 
His 


Is it any wonder such ; 


) 


} 
) 


father, the Reverend George C. Lorimer, was the minister » 


at Tremont Temple, Boston, where the son lived until he . 


was fourteen. Then ten years in Chicago where his father 


held a pastorate as that city became the metropolis of the - 


Middle West. His interest in conservation he lays to this — 


youth on the prairies. 
to Kansas City, “the railroad ran through practically un- 
fenced prairie, and one of my recollections is the large num- 
ber of antelope to be seen, and the deer in the Colorado 
mountains.” 


time at Yale, and spent eight years with Armour and Com- 
pany where he rose from minor clerk to department head at — 
a salary said to have been $5,000, certainly extraordinary 


“In some mystic way Curtis was the average American to the nth degree”’ 


He had a public school education, a brief 


“In those days,” he says of a trip — 


| bent. 


| at Colby. 


A magazine that suits “the average American in million lots” 


| in those days for a mere youth. Here he learned to know 


the pioneer merchants and railroad men and acquired the 


theory and practice of American business in its most realistic 
| setting. 


Next, however, Mr. Lorimer showed his mettle and his 
He threw over an assured business career to go back 
to Boston for a year as a reporter, and to study English 
Whoever thinks Lorimer is an accident needs to 
ponder this voluntary transfer. He now wrote his first 
short stories, and an unpublished novel that he confesses he 
made brave efforts to have published. Incidentally, he is 
not pre-eminently a writing man and though he has written 
reams of editorials for The Post, I recall scarcely a signed 
article by him in all these years. His chief literary success 
was the book, Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son, wherein he discusses the doctrines of business and en- 
lightened selfishness with a not unhumorous appreciation of 
the self-made character. His writing is clear, well-ordered, 
forthright in views and of a persuasive common-sense and 
reasoned conservatism; his style has the same character and 
force displayed in his personality, but lacks literary flavor or 
originality. 

Mr. Lorimer declares that factors in his success have un- 
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doubtedly been the influence of his father and his mother: 
on his life and reading; the insight he gained as a youth 
into the lives of people who make up the back-bone of 
America; his carefully guided reading as a boy, and his 
very wide reading since; his glimpses of the old America be- 
fore it was despoiled and‘his great love for the out-of-doors; 
and the years he spent with Armour and Company. Came 
the wire from Mr. Curtis in 1899—and we are back at 
The Post. 

Today that periodical is certainly the biggest five cents’ 
worth in the world. On October 15, last, for example, you 
got 228 pages offering nine short-stories, three serials, ten 
articles, a funny page (not very!) and a page of editorials. 
A pretty girl in four colors decked the cover, but The Post’s 
economic-esthetics did not use its marvelous color-presses 
any more for the reader, but printed sixteen pages for the 
advertiser. “The authors were as they have been since the 
beginning, top-liners: Sir Conan Doyle, Donn Byrne, 
Henry L. Stimson, Mrs. Enrico Caruso, John Golden of 
the theater. There was a bully detective serial, The Bel- 
lamy Trial. In economics you could read What Is This 
Art Game? by Joseph Cummings Chase, and In The Wheat 
Pit drom James A. Patten. (Continued on page 714) 
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“The tale that draws the most listeners and does not spoil the buying mood” 


Psychology for Lowbrows | 


By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 
Cartoons by J. H. Donahey 


EW of us are so perfect that if we were on 

exhibition we could hope to capture the first 

prize in everything. On the other hand, 

not all of us would be ruled out of the ex- 

hibit altogether. Most of us live in that dim 

middle region which fails of the blue ribbon, 
to be sure, but which also escapes the discard. We may not 
be handsome, but we are not grotesque. Too near-sighted, 
too fat or too thin perhaps, but still able to get about. And 
these slight infirmities, these lapses here and over-promi- 
nences there, apply equally to our mental grasp. We are 
not geniuses, we regretfully admit. But neither are we 
imbeciles, although we may be near it. The difficulty of 
a social democracy built on so many mental levels, however, 
is that no matter what standard of intelligence is required, 
and no matter how many citizens are locked up who fall 
below it, there will inevitably be a still larger group who 
just get by the deadline and remain at large—starting the 
fire from a gasoline can, buying diamonds’ on instalments, 
and driving trucks, They are also voting and running for 
office. And since there are so many of them, it is by their 
impulses and decisions that the destinies of the minority are 
swayed. If, with no disgrace, we may be somewhat out of 
health but not quite invalided, out of pocket but not quite 
bankrupt, why may we not be seven-eighths but not eight- 
eighths, dull, unlettered, and misinformed? We not only 
may, but many of us are. And it is to this large group, the 
vast army of the lowbrows, that psychology should be 
taught, 

Our reason for this ambitious project is, that whereas 
many refinements of the higher culture can be cheerfully 
dispensed with, it has come to the point where at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of psychology is necessary if we are 
all to escape being public nuisances. To take just two ex- 
amples. There are doubtless many citizens who are normally 
endowed, but who, from prejudice backed by excessive feel- 
ing, vote against the teaching of evolution in the schools. 
But there are many voters in their wake who are unable 
to understand what the issue is all about. It is not the 
physical, it is the mental problem which alarms them. What 
is a mind? What is a monkey? Do our minds resemble 
the monkey as our faces undeniably do? And if so, have 
we lost all hope of heaven? ‘These are shocking questions 
for the timid, who have grasped neither the question nor 
the answer, but who merely have succeeded in getting their 
feelings hurt. It only makes matters worse if we get sore 
and argue. They may not understand the issue, but they 
thoroughly understand a fight. Only by good-natured ex- 
planation and re-explanation, by pictures, and by cheerful 
“kidding” which deprives the subject of its awful majesty, 
can superstitious fears be relieved, and the voter—who, the 
nearer he is to an ape, the more he naturally resents it—be 
persuaded to have the subject aired, 

Or take psychiatry, that dread word which few can under- 
stand and none can spell. If only psychiatry could be laid 


upon the shelf with stellar physics and cosmic rays! Let a 
new comet swim into our headlines, and Lem and Lena, 
can amuse themselves trying to locate it among the stars, | 
in the tame intervals between hugs. They seldom find it, | 
and would not understand it if they did. Few of us do.’ 
But what of it? They need not vote a comet into office, * 
nor finance its career. A comet is an evening’s entertain- ~ 
ment—not an issue. And for that, astronomy deserves our 
profound gratitude. But now that the praecox, the pervert / 
and the paranoid have appeared in our courts, have confused ’ 
our views of right and wrong, and turned black murder ’ 
into many shades of gray, what must we expect of Lem and © 
Lena? ‘They may not be the culprits, but the police, the ’ 
jury, the attorneys, or the general public. Whatever they - 
are, they are completely mystified, and yet they must take ~ 
a stand of some sort. The accused cannot be left to his ! 
own devices, like the magnetic pole or ether drift. He must — 
be freed, fined, fed, or hanged. And how are Lem and - 
Lena to know which? 
Let the expert attempt to explain to them the condition | 
of the neurotic’s mind, in the language of the books, and 
Lem is convinced that he is being “strung.” If precise | 
vocabulary is left behind, and it is explained to Lena in © 
terms of her own experience, she giggles, and asks, “Who’s » 
loony now?” The psychiatrist fumbles helplessly about | 
between psychology and slang in the hope of striking the | 
right vernacular, and both Lem and his girl get suitably > 
disgusted and decide that it is all “the bunk.” Why blame 
them? ‘They are right. In the course of these fevered 
translations from one language level to another, it has be- 
come bunk indeed, and the would-be interpreter is finally — 
aghast himself at the outcome. There used to be a game — 
much esteemed at church socials in which we whispered 
a sentence into the ear of our neighbor, and the whispers — 
passed around the circle, more and more distorted as they 
traveled. I recall an instance in which ‘“‘She has on a red — 
dress and green shoes” emerged as ““The peanut fat of child- 
hood,” which is no more of a sea change than when a pains- 
taking analysis of a morbid fear comes back from Lena as 
“J dreamed of a wedding once, and the dog died. Is that 
psychological?” The astronomer at this point would be at 
liberty to shriek and disappear. But the psychologist at court 
has no such easy way out of it. For Lem and Lena are im- 
portant people, and there are many of them, and on their 
judgment and willingness to cooperate many issues hang. 


UR contention is that they should begin their study 

of human behavior before they are either members 
of Congress, gentlemen of the jury, or matrons of the jail. 
If an eclipse had to be voted across the moon, or winter 
could give place to spring only after an astronomer had 
made the equinoxes clear to a soda-clerk, two barbers, and 
a bill-collector, we should have even more trouble with the 
weather than we do now. For staple crops we should prob- 
ably feel that popular education along these lines ought to 
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be required even in the kindergarten, and that certain scien- 
\ tific concepts should be absorbed and accepted early, even if 
i they were not, and could never be, understood. Few of us 
| know why we think the earth is round. But we accept it, 
' and that is enough. 

_ How then shall we teach Lem and Lena the fundamental 
_ facts of habits, emotions, abilities, abnormalities, and human 
peculiarities in general, since such problems are daily brought 
} before them for decision, and society is in an uproar if they 
1 decide wrong? 
| 


| TWN simple justice, let us admit that the responsibility for 
; this enlightenment weighs on many a tender conscience, 
| but unfortunately these consciences do not belong to psy- 
| chologists. Every January, when the Christmas tree is down, 
_and the days are getting colder, a host of master-men and 
_ wonder-women descends upon our city. Each lecturer is 
the president of an important but unknown organization, 
cosmic in its scope, and each one hires a hall. There they 
warm their chilly audiences with the assurance that by deep 
_ breathing, courage, and bran, they can tap the unconscious, 
_ double their salaries, and marry whom they will. Along in 
March these sunny optimists disappear to lecture elsewhere 
—or to live at the Ritz for the rest of the year upon the 
| proceeds. If a fighting champion may win a million for 
_ half an hour of hooks to the jaw, who grudges a thousand 
or more to some bright stranger who will assure us that 
we are all big boys and girls? We need such comfort in 
in} 4 January freeze. 

‘But there are even psychologists within the fold who are 
attempting to write about their science in admirably lucid 
_language. They do a good job of it for the audiences that 
they know. But none apparently knows the audience with 
‘which the evening papers are familiar and which needs 
their ministrations most. In vain does one hunt for a 
text that has been modelled on the monosyllables, the 
pictures, and the slang, in the atmosphere of which alone 
‘our lowbrows feel at home. 
Let us select nine paragraph 
headings at random from a re- 
cent well-written text, in use 
‘among many extension courses 
jiand recommended enthusiastically 
‘for all. These quoted statements 
are all sound, and doubtless many 
would understand them. But 
they would make strange hash 
in the minds of Lem and Lena, 
who are now married, and who 
are reading them in the intervals 
of feeding coffee and hotdogs to 
im baby. To start with prob- 


em 1: “What are the elements 
of Psychology?” A fair question, 
iif you know what it means. But 
the only place where Lena ever 
eard of the “elements” is at the 
corner movie, where the heroine 
s usually battling against them, 
or the hero defies them in his 
drogress through the jungle. The 
‘elements” are of course thunder 
Bind lightning, and Lena is ex- 
susably puzzled when, on start- 
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ing a text in psychology, she is first asked to consider a 
thunder storm. 

“What’s all this about rain?” she asks Lem. 

“I don’t know” he answers. “I heard there was a play 
called Rain.” 

“Maybe that’s a psychological play,” concludes Lena, and 
passes on to problem 2. Here we are told that in consider- 
ing psychology, “We must first agree as to its scope.” Agree 
about Scopes? Agree! Of all things to tell Lem, who is 
a faithful newspaper reader and distinctly remembers that 
nobody agreed about him. 

“What’s Scopes got to do with it, anyhow?” he grumbles. 
“If we wait till we agree about that guy, we’ll do some 
waiting.” 

“What’s the argument about? 
him?” inquires Lena. 

“Monkeys,” answers Lem, and they pass on to state- 
ment 3: “Scientific facts must not be interpreted by rule 
of thumb.” Lem works in a steel mill which employs Polish 
laborers and an interpreter is often needed when they get 
in trouble. “Why would any one interpret with his thumbs?” 
he murmurs puzzled. “Them Poles talk with their faces 
like any one else.” 

“Maybe some are deaf and dumb,” suggests Lena. “I 
seen some dumbies on the street talking with their hands. 
It makes you laugh to see them.” 

“T never seen a deaf and dumb Polack in my life,” insists 
Lem. 

“Maybe some of them are,” explains Lena soothingly. 
“Maybe if you wiggle your thumbs it puts them out, or 
makes them sore, or something. You never can tell with 
them people.” 

Statement 4 tells us that “After we find facts, we must 
discover the laws which govern their relations.” Now 
“relations” are a very important part of the domestic life 
of Lem and Lena. Relations mean very distinctly the two 
Guppy families, always at swords points, and that awful 
cousin Hattie, who manages to 
keep the entire circle in an up- 
roar. That “relations” can mean 
anything but these individuals, or 
their equivalents in their neigh- 
bors’ families has never occurred 
to them. We therefore seem at 
last to be getting to the psychol- 
ogy we were after, and which 
teaches us how to govern our 
relations. 

“Some psychologist, I’ll bet, if 
he can show us how to handle 
Hattie,” chuckles Lem. 

But statement 5 leaves this 
promising scent cold, and veers 
off with the mysterious remark 
that “the more nearly these laws 
can be stated in quantitative or 
mathematical formulae, the hap- 
pier the scientist becomes.” To 
Lena, of course, a scientist is a 
Christian Scientist. She knew 
one once, and has never heard of 
any other kind, 

“They claim they’re always 
happy no matter what you do te. 


What’s the matter with 
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SLUMBER 
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them,” she questions, puzzled. “I don’t know why math. 
would make them any happier. Irene was never so 
strong for figures in school. Nor for any kind of laws 
that I know of. She wasn’t that sort of a kid.” 

“Maybe she wasn’t a Scientist then. Maybe she turned 
since,” suggests Lem. 

“That’s right. I guess she did,’ agrees Lena satisfied, 
and passes on to the alarming sixth pronouncement that 
“Psychology is a science and not a gospel.’ Not the gospel! 
What blasphemy is this? After a somewhat wild girlhood, 
Lena has settled down a good deal, and is often on a church 
committee for canvassing the ladies as to baked-bean socials. 
To be told in so many words that psychology is against the 
gospel, and that Lena must change from the Adventist 
church to be a Scientist, is going too far. It only proves 
what she has often heard—that psycholoyy is dangerous and 
unsettling and one of Satan’s tools for disrupting the church. 

Question 7: ‘‘What are the emotions?” seems to be sen- 
sible enough. But the answer goes trailing off about the 
saliva in the mouth of some Russian dog. These dirty Rus- 
sians and their dogs. Who wants to be a Bolshevik? 

They are asked in 8 to “Begin with the behavior of a 
cell.” Probably a misprint for im a cell. But what cell? 
No arrest, trial, or prisoner has been mentioned. Although 
they look back to locate the criminal they cannot find him, 
and pass on to question 9. 

“Psycho-analysis. What is it?’ This is a fair question, 
but in the answering paragraph they find the words “‘infor- 
mation,’ “tradition,” “civilization,” “fixation,” ‘‘consola- 
tion,” and “rationalization.” What an array of abstractions! 
They agree with the poet who plead, “Do not confuse the 
language of the nation, with long-tailed words in osity and 
ation.” So they shove the book toward the baby who im- 
mediately begins to tear out the leaves, and is so cute doing 
it that they cannot bear to stop her. 


ND what do they do next? With a sigh of content 
they turn to their evening paper, and after their un- 


profitable excursion into science, they contentedly devour the ° 


serial and the comic strips. No one has to urge them to 
read these. They want to. They thrill. They chuckle. 
They wouldn’t miss them for the world. Why do they love 
these sections so well, and why is it such a relief to escape 
from the abstract ideas and logical sequences of the scientific 
text, to the concreteness and jolly incoherence of their favor- 
ite reading matter? This is our problem in a nutshell. Why 
do children love Mother Goose? Among other things, for 
its delightful irrelevance about homely domestic objects. 
Crooked sixpences and porridge, stolen pigs and lost mit- 
tens, all appear on the same page without the slightest at- 
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tempt to harmonize their delightful jumble. The enthusi- 
astic baby pores over this hodge-podge and giggles, “It’s 
fawney. Kittens fawney. Pigs fawney,’’ and Lena does 
the same. Our first clue, then, is to make psychology con- 
crete, irrelevant, and funny. 

Our next clue is from the serials, These cleverly con- 
structed narratives, like the comics, admit the fact that 
human beings love a fight. And like them, they can be 
taken up and left at any point without disturbing the flow. 
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Helen and Warren, those veteran serial squabblers, lacking 
as they are in personal charm and in ability to learn from 
experience, have held Lena’s absorbed interest for years. 


She never tires of their quarrels. Too much domestic har- 
mony can be a bore. The serial writers recognize this, and 
make their beautiful blondes wander through a maze of 
tiffs and misunderstandings. ‘They lose their jobs, offend 
their lovers, leave and return to their mothers, tell lies of 
which they soon repent, and so on and on. So deft has this 
serial construction become, that not only can one leave 
Spun Gold, for instance, 
and pick it up at any 
point, but if one has lost 
a few issues including the 
final chapters, Spun Gold 
will slide into The Bash- 
ful ‘Bride almost without 
a jolt. Finally, the most 
successful comics and seri- 
als are endless. The char- 
acters never change. They 
never grow old, they never 
learn, they never soften. 
Maggie’s rolling pins fly 
as merrily as they * ever 
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did, and Mutt and Jeff 
are still as tricky. Let 
their creators become mil- 
lionaires if they will, but 
let them not retire. Let 
them grind on ad infini- 
tum, and never, never 
vary from the type. 

Why cannot these 
charms of concreteness, 
irrelevance, comedy, and 
infinity, be copied by the 
psychologist in his at- 
tempts to teach? Instead 
tt of dragging readers to 
"| knit their brows over what is to them a foreign tongue, why 
not lure them in the language that they love? It is easier 
to suggest this than to carry it out. For such presentation 
is an art, and an art that if well learned will land the artist 
- on Easy Street. 

Nevertheless, with the suitable humility of a novice I 
wish to outline a psychological strip, to run for twenty-five 
years at least, and entitled, Nadine and her Nerves. Since 
we have cast continuity aside, it makes no difference where 


HA! AN IDEA! ENTERS THE 


we begin. But perhaps six-thirty A. M. is as good as any 
' other place. - 

There shall be five pictures in a strip. 1. Nadine is sleep- 
ing in her bedroom, 2. Alarm-clock goes off—Nadine still 
sleeps. 3. Her mother pounds the door. She sleeps on. 
Dotted line from the clock to her ear, with humorous nerve- 
‘currents shaped like kewpies, pounding on her ear-drum. 
Balloon from one kewpie asks “Is Nadine deaf?’ From the 
other answers “Watch her!” 5. Balloon from her mother’s 
mouth announces, “Reggie DePyke just phoned he’d take 
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you to the office in his new Packard, if you were ready.” 
Nadine in this picture leaps from her bed. Caption: “Nadine 
is not deaf.” See answer on Page 12. On this page shall 
be stated for the real student: ‘The nerves in Nadine’s 
ear are all right. But Nadine has a brain although you 
wouldn’t guess it. Reggie can reach her brain but the alarm 
clock can’t. How come?” 

In the next strip, scene 1, Nadine stares into a shop win- 
dow. 2. She turns away with her pockets inside out—no 
money. 3. A stylish beauty passes, and Nadine gazes after 
her. 4. Goes back to the store and lingers before a counter 
full of hats. 5. Holds out her hand for the bandbox, and 
balloon says “Charge it.” Page 12 informs us, “Suggestion 
did it. Why does the second chicken cross the road? Be- 
cause the first one did.” 

Next strip: 1. Nadine is writing a letter with a joyful 
smile. 2. She writes another with a frown. 3. She goes 
to the mailbox and puts one in. 4. Walks back with kewpie 
pointing to one letter still in her pocket. 5. Coat hangs on 
a nail with the kewpie still laughing at the forgotten letter. 
Page 12 asks further, “Does the mould collect on bills or 
billet doux? Which one did she forget to mail? Ask little 
brother or the postman. They know.” 

It can readily be seen that these strips are concrete, irrel- 
evant and that they could 
go on forever. That they 
are not so very funny, we 
ruefully admit. But per- 
haps humor could be in- 
jected by means of a cock- 
eyed dog who always does 
what Nadine does. Or he 
might sit on ‘See page 
12” and shout, ‘(Come on 
fellas, don’t weaken,” 
through a _ megaphone. 
Probably the most prac- 
tical plan would be for a 
million-dollar: funny man 
to take the completed 
work of a hundred-dollar psychologist and try to inject a 
laugh. Nadine ought to be able to do as many funny things 
in a day and her nerves get as scientific analysis as if she 
wert only dull. It is not more psychological to be tiresome. 
It is just less expensive, 

Supplementing Nadine and her comic strip, we might try 
a serial on Rita’s Reflexes. It could start something like 
this: “Rita was certainly peevish that morning. Everything 
had gone wrong. First she knocked down the toothbrush 
again, and broke the glass. Her (Continued on page 720) 
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THEY KNOW, 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


At the Cross-Roads in Immigration 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


EHOLD herewith in grim vivid exhibit a 
cross-section of America. Samples from a 
deep dipping in the Melting-Pot. Some- 
thing to provoke thought as we turn from 
what has been in immigration and try to 
vision what is to be, or anyway ought to be. 

On Armistice Day I stood in a rain in Fulton Street 
Park, in Grand Rapids, Michigan, before the two massive 
granite pylons that constitute the city’s memorial to her 
sons who gave their lives in the Great War. The eight 
bronze tablets which bear the “Gold Star Honor Roll” 
seemed to me peculiarly impressive. 

I had seen such tablets befcezzy* many of them, in many 
parts of the country. I had seen them, too, in many cities 
and villages abroad—in France, Italy, Germany, England; 
even in Switzerland. Oh, yes, Switzerland had her war- 
martyrs. It cost her dear, merely to guard the frontiers 
of her precarious neutrality, suspect and exasperating to the 
warring nations surrounding her. Like Palestine of old, 
Switzerland is a coveted oasis—both a gateway and a bar- 
rier between historically jealous neighbors. Throughout the 
War her borders bristled with her own bayonets, and young 
men died for the precious tradition that she must not use 
them. Belgium had had a tradition like that. 


NE striking difference 
marks the memorial 
tablets in all those countries, 
as compared with ours. In 
France, the names are French. 


In Italy, Italian. In Ger- 
many, German. In England 
... well, in England an 


ethnological analyst might be 
put to it to isolate the racial 
factors on an island which 
from time immemorial has 
been a landing-place for the 
whole world; among a peo- 
ple bred out of Angles and 
Saxes, Picts and Scots, Kelts, 
Normans, Romans, and what- 
not else—even to Levantine 
Phoenicians. The study of 
racial origins requires a deft 
unscrambling of enormously 
diverse eggs. It will do to 
say, however, that in any 
European country the memo- 
rial lists seem preponderantly 
homogeneous, so far as mere 
names may show. 

But in America, almost any- 
where you go, the lists of 
those who died under the flag, 
giving their last great gift to 
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their America—many of them still technically aliens in our 
waiting-list toward citizenship—are like these from Grand 
Rapids, representing almost every blood and origin on earth. 
I do not know whether anywhere there is a tablet bearing 
a Japanese name; but I do know that the Act of May 9, 
1918, at least temporarily swept into eligibility for citizen- 
ship by reason exclusively of war-time service, upward of 
200,000 aliens regardless of racial origin, and that in one 
court not less than 184 Japanese were held to be eligible 
because of that service. 


OOK over the names. In reducing the size of the 
tablets for reproduction here we have taken pains to 
keep them legible. Read them against the arbitrary dis- 
crimination based on current racial assumptions which of late 
has embodied the superstition of “Nordic” superiority. The 
only allowance you will have to make will be for the fact 
that the population of that part of Michigan is heavily 
Dutch. Remember too that this exhibit is not from a vast 
cosmopolitan jam of races in New York or Chicago, where 


as in a plumber’s trap are caught disproportionate settlings 


of our racial circulation, giving to those in the midst of it 
a sense of smothering in something intensive, clogged. This 
vivid testimony is from a typical‘Middle Western industrial 
city with a population under 
170,000. It cuts down through 
all the strata, of class, religion, 
race, economic status. 


HAT a text and sub- 

stantiation this list 
might have made for Kipling, 
had he seen it before he wrote 
his apostrophe to the Ameri- 
can people*: 


. the biggest, finest and 
best people on. the surface of 
the globe! Just you wait a 
hundred years and see how 
they’ll behave when they’ve had 
the screw put on them and 
have forgotten a few of the 
patriarchal teachings of Mr. 
George Washington. Wait till 
the Anglo-American-German- 
Jew—the man of the future— 
is properly equipped. He'll 
have just the least little kink 
in his hair now and again; 
he’ll carry the English lungs 
above the Teuton feet that can 
walk forever; and he will wave 
long, bony Yankee hands with 
the big blue veins on the wrist, 
from one end of the earth to 
the other. He’ll-be the finest 
writer, poet and dramatist, 
’specially dramatist, that the 


* From Sea to Sea, chapter xxxiii. 
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world as it recollects itself has ever seen. By virtue of his Jew 
blood—just a little, little drop—he’ll be a musician and a 
painter, too. At present there is too much balcony and too 
little Romeo in the life-plays of his fellow-citizens. Later 
on, when the proportion is adjusted and he sees the possibilities 
of his land, he will produce things that make the effete East 
stare. He will also be a complex and highly composite ad- 
ministrative. There will be nothing known to man that he 
will not be, and his country will sway the world with one foot 
as a man tilts a see-saw plank. Sixty million people, chiefly 
of English instincts, who are trained from youth to believe that 
nothing is impossible, don’t slink through the centuries like 
Russian peasantry. 


NE need not like this picture, nor subscribe to it in 

minute detail, to recognize that it represents generally 
precisely what is going on and will go on still more, as we 
assimilate these people who have joined us and whose sons 
have died in common cause with ours. When Mr. Kipling 
wrote that prophecy, thirty years ago, the so-called “new 
immigration” was hardly yet under way. In the year of its 
publication (1899) the total immigration into the United 
States was less than it was last year under the rigid re- 
strictions of the quota system. As I looked at these tablets 
Mr. Kipling’s forecast came to mind, and the names on them 
blurred before my eyes into a composite—a mosaic, cemented 
in blood. 

One name in that list I knew personally—that of a family 
with whom mine has been friends for almost half a century. 
A “Nordic” name if there be such a thing; here in a roster 
of utmost sacrifice, merged in a common roll with Pole and 
Slovak, Greek and Italian, Lithuanian, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, Scandinavian, Welsh, English, Scotch, German— 
the whole amazing synthesis of our Melting Pot. 


HEY answered—all the races alike; all the “stocks,” 

‘whether yclept “old” immigration or “new’—the acid 
test of willingness to give their all. Of some, very par- 
ticularly of the races now treated as “inferior,” it may be 
said that their zest was greater than ours, Consider the 
challenge to smug self-sufficiency in that banner which the 
Czecho-Slovaks carried in the Cleveland Liberty Loan 
parade: 

AMeErIcANS, Do Not Be DiscouracspD: 
We Have BEEN FIGHTING THESE TYRANTS 
For THREE HuNbRED YEARS! 


° 


Many of us looked upon these men as somehow sneaking 
into a privilege, overlooking the fact that they were bring- 
ing us a gift! So, all through these years, we have been 
treating these who have on the whole understood “America” 
quite as well as we of the “old stocks” have understood it. 

I knew well enough what that one familiar name meant 
in the household of my friends; it took no stretch of imagi- 
nation to know what the other names meant in homes whose 
thresholds I had not crossed and never would cross. I knew, 
too, that underneath all was the new bond that in the end 
would help to knit our nation. Not only that—every 
“gold star” in Grand Rapids or anywhere else measures the 
concern of every home in America in what may happen in 
any far corner of the earth... as for instance at Sarajevo 
of Herzegovina. 


TILL extant is the superstition that the “new immigra- 

tion” involved some deterioration in the quality of in- 
flow. It is not true. Analysis of more than 26,000 petitions 
for naturalization filed in the last year before the War dis- 
posed of it for all who will consider the findings with a 
candid eye. Space is not available here for the conclusions 
of the Study of Methods of Americanization on that 
subject.* They were summarized in Survey Graphic for 
February 25, 1922. Let me quote this much regarding the 
results of that analysis: 


First and most important is the destruction of the legendary 
presumption of some change for the worse in recent years in 
the inherent character-quality of immigration to this country, 
and in the attitude of the typical immigrant of those years 
toward American citizenship. There has been no such change. 

Second, it is evident that such difference as exists among 
races is not an inherent racial quality but a difference between 
the political, social and economic conditions at the time of 
migration in the country of origin. Those nations whose people 
are most free from tyranny and oppression and most contented 
with the conditions under which they live at home, send the 
fewest immigrants to America; their immigrants come at a 
later age, and when they do come they retain longest or alto- 
gether their original citizenship. 


NYHOW, for good or ill, the day of unrestricted 
immigration is over. We perhaps approach the day 


of no immigration at all. The whole tendency of legislation 


* The statistics and findings are set forth at large in Americans by Choice, 
by John Palmer Gavit (Harper, 1922). The volume, like all the others in the 
series, is now out of print, but may be found in any well-supplied library. 
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pending in Congress at the present session is toward tighten- 
ing still more the ban upon additions to our population; 
barring rather grudging mitigation of certain obvious in- 
humanities, such as now operate to separate and disorganize 
the families of those whom we have admitted. ‘There ap- 
pears no disposition on anybody’s part—even those of the 
races subject to discrimination—to open the doors any wider. 
It is dificult to understand why the racial groups discrimi- 
nated against have not, sought to exercise in the ballot-box 
their undeniable power. 

Still across the doorway stands organized labor, jealously 
watchful against additions to job-competition. Conditions 
of unemployment aggravate the mood. Committed as one 
may be at heart—as I am myself by every instinct of liberty 
—to the proposition that a man should be free at his pleasure 
and convenience to move about the earth, he is confronted 
by pragmatical facts. We have an enormous task to assimi- 
late the vast masses of folk of many races whom we have 
admitted and who abide undigested in our midst. And in- 
dustrial changes. . . . Last year a bare handful of men with 
a steam-shovel or two rebuilt near my home a highway whose 
original construction twenty years ago required a small army 
of foreign-born labor, 

It will be long beyond our time before these once hos- 
pitable doors. shall open wide again. 


EANWHILE, standing at the end of the old happy- 

go-lucky road, with a new path to take, we blunder, 
with half-baked, academic notions based on raw primitive 
suspicion of the “foreigner”; suspicion with which the 
demagogue is playing dangerously. With pseudo-scientific 
classifications of supposititious racial quality, created by 
race-prejudice out of imagination, and without a fact- 
substantiated footing on the earth. 

We near the vanishing-point. If you doubt that, com- 
pare the immigration of the last fiscal year with that of the 
one that ended as the War broke out: 

Year ending June 30, 1914....... 1,218,480 
Year ending June 30, 1927..:.... 335,175 

And that is not the whole story. Against that 335,175 of 
all occupations, put the emigration, the outgoing flow of 
those who went back home or elsewhere, of 73,366—a good 
deal more than one in five. Of ordinary unskilled laborers 
(not including farm labor) we admitted last year only 
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Exhibit of the racial mosaic; cemented in our blood 


53,850; but more than half that number (29,229) left the 
country. In other words, in the last fiscal year the net gain 
to our population through immigration was less than 
262,000. Consider that as an element of peril in a popu- 
lation estimated at nearly 119,000,000. Or as an addition 
to the total foreign-born population (in 1920) of 
13,920,692. 


URELY the time has come to do our screening more 

intelligently. In the long and intricate analytical study 
referred to above, it was disclosed beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt that there was and could be no dependable standard 
of admission based on racial origin. In respect of character, 
basic intelligence, understanding of and response to our 
national essentials, the so-called “new immigration” com- 
pared in every respect favorably with the “old.” And in 
these grim lists of those who bought their status in our 
gratitude with their lives, find if you can the right to 
discriminate between one race as such and another. 

One is driven inexorably to the conclusion that whatever 
the standard, however fine the sifting, the test, whether of 
admission as an immigrant, or of fitness for citizenship, 
should be individual. 

It is very difficult. Sit you down now, at something more 
constructive than a cross-word puzzle—frame if you can 
a statement of what an immigrant must show before you 
will let him come in behind the Statue of Liberty. Official 
approval of his career at home? Fancy a Carl Schurz get- 
ting such a document! ‘That he has no prison record? 
Neither Cosgrave nor Mussolini could pass the test—nor 
Kossuth or Kosciuszko. Not to mention the fact that all 
of the last three of these are of the non-Nordic races against 
which by definition we discriminate. 

Somehow, sooner or later, we must come to it. Sooner 
or later we shall abandon the delusions upon which our 
present “‘system’’ is based. Sooner or later, let the number 
of those admitted from any or all lands be as small as may 
be, we may find the wit to devise a way to make our selec- 
tion really selective; to choose, within whatever the defini- 
tion and the quota, not specimens of races, but men and 
women, such as thus far have made America. 

With this as our general background, we shall discuss in 
later articles the theories, proposals and difficulties involved 
in our immigration policy, past, present and possible. 
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Letters 
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In which books, plays and people are discussed 
Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


Spotlights and Moonshine in America 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BAND-WAGON, by Charles Merz. John Day 
Company. 263 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

CONQUISTADOR, by Philip Guedalla. Harper. 276 pp. Price $3.00 
postpaid of The Survey. . 

SOME PEOPLE, by Harold Nicolson. Houghton-Mifflin. 247 pp. Price 


$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE CHANGING SOUTH, by William J. Robertson. 
311 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


F blood is to prove thicker than ink, the Com- 

-mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 

League of Nations must at once pass a reso- 

lution that English books shall not be more 

amusing than American books. Americans 

never shall be slaves to British figures-of- 
speech. We accept in principle the rule that the Mother 
Country ought to use the mother tongue better than any 
flapper daughter (despite Mother’s ignorance on the pronun- 
ciation of Magdalen and Pall Mall)—but with the reser- 
vation, as they say in secretariats, that we must have security: 
no nation shall write a better book about another nation 
than that nation can write about itself! The violation of 
this shall be distinctly held as casus belles lettres. If the 
League lacks jurisdiction (on which indeed it seems singu- 
larly short) we shall invite that great Pan-Chicagoan, the 
litterateur of the Loop, burning with his hard, gem-like 
flame by Michigan’s water, to expurgate from English books 
those passages that make true patriots sick with envy. I do 
not refer to the late Lord Bryce, but to the present case 
of Merz, Robertson et al, v. Philip Guedalla and Harold 
Nicolson, gents. 

Charles Merz has written a scrutiny of certain cultural 
divagations of our generation that seem to him symbolic of 
our quest for glamor in a drab and machine-made age. Our 
pioneer zeal and energy are unabated, but we can no longer 
set out for the frontier in a covered wagon; instead we 
mount The Great American 'Band-Wagon, laden with soft 
drinks and loud-speakers, and somewhat pitifully dash 
toward the horizon in search of escape. We arrive at a 
bathing-beauty contest in Atlantic City, the ringside of a 
Tunney-Dempsey fight, or on the piazza of a pseudo-Spanish 
villa set madly on the river-flats of Cincinnati. The chief 
thrills en route have been endless vistas of identic filling 
stations or the reading of newspaper ballyhoo on our bigger 
and better murder trials. “The author is generally tolerant 
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of our folly, but the fatness of his facts, and a subsoil 
acidulousness of tone, make his book in essence an indictment 
of our infantile futility and our waste of the spirit. 

The author has applied to the present with great thorough- 


Frontispiece by Howard W. Willard, and two strips from 
the end papers, of The Great American Band-Wagon 
by Charles Merz, published by fohn Day, New York 


néss the historical method of Mr. Mark Sullivan who pre- 
fers to study the songs of a nation (and its bustles) rather 
than its laws. He admits all our conquests, from sanitation 
to opera, but adds: “We are rich in ferries, yet we have 
no boat-songs. We have the greatest highways in the world, 
but we have lost our frontiers.” This omits, I think, some 
of the cultural thrill Americans have gotten out of work; 
but in centering on our recreations, Mr. Merz is right, for 
as leisure increases, our amusements are going to be our 
culture. And his catalog of these new folkways of leisure 
and their mechanical impedimenta is certainly complete. 
With each item he offers a tag of explanation that too often 
does not explain. The replacing of the bar-room by the 
soda-fountain café is not absolute proof we “live on another 
and tamer frontier,” nor is the pursuit of golf to be summed 
up in the epigram, ‘These bright legs are the war-paint of 
the nation.” Yet it is pertinent to point out that our ever- 
lasting joining of things, herds of Elk or caravans of 
Shriners, so we can release ourselves with mumbo-jumbo 
rituals and put on baggy pants, is partly for business reasons, 
but even more to open “‘the gate to never-never land.” 

Yet in spite of keen observation and massed facts, this 
book remains dull. It suffers from the disease it is diag- 
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nosing: the application of mechanical intelligence to obvious 
physical facts. We anticipate most of Mr. Merz’s categories 
and even his ever-ready reasons; we are quick to admit our 


dissatisfaction with our own folk-lore. What we want to 
be told is how to get better folk-lore. Of old the glamours 
came from work, war, exploration, or religion. Our age 
has lost them all. Without them we face the icy fact that 
life does not offer vast numbers of beautiful and spiritual 
resources to get through the day without dying of ennui. 
It is not enough to make fun of the plebs at play. The 
challenge is not to any further belaboring of the people (is 
not Mr, Mencken hale?) but <v*the offer of models for 
the good life. With what would Mr. Merz have us fill 
the years that have to be filled or suicide envisaged ? 

I hope to fill part of mine chuckling over whimsical satire 
like Conquistador by the wandering historian from England, 
Philip Guedalla. He calls his book American Fantasia and 
Mr. Merz’s sub-title is A Study in Exaggerations so they 
must be writing about the same thing. But how differently! 
and how much defter is the Englishman—to return to our 
thesis. He offers no serious catalog—only an impish diary, full 
of glints from our surfaces, and trivia, but, glory! how his 
epigrams hit us off, even though the glitter of language gets 
a bit wearing. What I mean demands quotations: Mr. 
Merz, seeing how our business “beauty contests” fill roto- 
gravure sections with feminine backs and legs, says: “The 
same process that has given the stocking trade a Queen of 
Hosiery has provided the press with a pony chorus for its 
editorials.” Says Mr. Guedalla, concerning “Big Bill” 
Thompson’s promise to “hand King George one on the 
snoot,’ “Even Mayor Thompson’s language has declared 
its independence of the King’s English.” And a page later 
he describes Chicago as “seated beside the dancing beauty 
of her lake and trying—sometimes a little truculently—to 
be an American city.” That’s the essence of impertinent 
wisdom. By dealing with the very shadows on the surface 
of our life he. somehow reveals the heart. Is it jest or a 
rebuke that he dedicates his book “To my Charming 
Guardians, the Pullman Porters of America?’ What sort 
of stiletto-writing is it when, having apologized for being 
superficial because his stay was brief, he adds: ‘Deeper 
studies may be safely left to those whose stay was briefer 
still ?” 

What’s in the book? Oh, sketches of waiting-rooms on 
the New York Central, and prune-bloom time in Santa 
Clara, a word on the southern gentleman, a visit to Gettys- 
burg in the snow, calling a movie studio a mad cathedral, 
scorn for our skyscraper churches that promise “5 per cent 
on Your Fellow Man’s Salvation” with a word “of simple 
reverence” for the genius who has solved the tantalizing 
problem of ecclesiastical architecture so long presented by 
the waste space in the steeple by filling it with a cafeteria 
and 644 hotel rooms, or an inspired interpretation of Boston 
that “impelled austerely by a Puritan tradition has often 
chosen to tread the stonier road of rejection, a harder way, 
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since rejection implies a certain poise, some reference to 
standards, and a process (however summary) of discrimina- 
tion.” Mr. Merz forgot Boston. But you shall not look 
over my shoulder any longer; take the book. I guarantee it 
is amusing and will prick your complacency. 

British authors can be just as amusingly irreverent about 
themselves. Harold Nicolson is in Some People. It’s deeper 
than Conquistador yet with the same gift for seeming super- 
ficial and revealing rock bottom in these sketches of nine 
people who somehow constitute a biography of the author 
and a human cosmography of the British Foreign Office 


and a psychography of several souls. But there’s no graphy | 


in the telling, just sophistication, the trick of incongruous 
associations that bring pathos or a sense of passing time, a 
brilliant handling of places, and an even more brilliant 
illumination of character by slant-wise, half-aside phrases. 
There is the added charm of getting back stage on diplomacy, 
and seeing Lord Curzon, who comes on “majestically, as if 
he were carrying his own howdah,” meet Mussolini, write 
his daily dozens of letters, and imitate Tennyson reciting 
“Tears, Idle Tears,” all against a background of a drunken 
valet. Mr. Nicolson knows his English style. Of the 
Marquis de Chaumont’s literary deliquescence he says: “I 
did not foresee, however, that his snobbishness would be- 
come as a bloated moth fretting the garment of his intellect, 
that the blue particles of his blood would wage eternal 
warfare on the red corpuscles with which, in spite of his 
anodyne appearance, he was unquestionably endowed.” 


Drawing from the jacket of Conquistador {by Philip 
Guedalla, published by Harper and Brothers, New York 


‘ nent to his mission. 
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That’s the note—satirical pathos—that makes this book as 
poignant as it is amusing. 

The Changing South by William J. Robertson is a useful 
compendium of facts and interpretation on how this section 
is rejoicing the nation, economically and culturally. The 
two main stumbling-blocks are political and religious 
solidarity, the ramifications of which are traced with skill 
and honesty. The volume has, as had Dr. Edward Mims’s 
on The Advancing South, a two-fold value. It is proof 
that the South is getting focus on its own life; and an 
invitation to the rest of the Union to get hold of the facts 
of the South’s upsurging renascence, and lend aid. But I do 
wish an Englishman would write a real study of its charm, 
its folly, and its hopes, and use a pen dipped in honey tinct 
with gall. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Moody: Feeder of Flocks 


D. L. MOODY, by Gamaliel Bradford. Doran. 
paid of The Survey. 


ce RE you a Christian?” was Dwight L. Moody’s salu- 

tation to strangers. That question guides Gamaliel 
Bradford’s pen in this understanding study of the great 
evangelist’s gift and message. That question he re-echoes 
to the reader. Mr. Bradford, the gentle seeker growing old, 
and weary of the fruits of reason, cannot quite answer 
“Yes” but he reveals a wistful yearning to share Moody’s 
robust faith, to learn its springs and rest in its comforts. 
“God seems to have drifted far away from most of us, or 
we from Him, so far that neither airplane nor wireless will 
bring Him back.” Yet by some elemental power Moody 
did bring God home to millions. So with care, respect, toler- 
ance, and learning, this biographer approaches the man from 
every side—as preacher, theologian, as man and man of 
business, as curé of souls, as colleague of Ira Sankey, the 
hymn leader who shared his triumphs—and brings us not 
the life of a preacher, but a Pilgrim’s Progress up the moun- 
tain-sides of that preacher’s faith. “The Religious Book-of- 
the-Month Club was wise to send this study out as its 
first offering. It is a religious book. 

The author is no hero-worshipper any more than he is 
interested in an exposé a la Gantry. Indeed he finds no 
superhuman gifts in Moody; that is just why his success 
was so mysterious and challenging. ‘The facts of his rather 
simple life explain nothing. Here was this almost unedu- 
cated New England boy who sold shoes in Chicago suddenly 
feeling called upon to start a Bible class. He did, began to 
preach, found a potent aid in the sweet-voiced, but musically 
untrained Sankey, and before he had done had looked into 
the faces of over 100,000,000 people—more than any man 
in history. He died, having founded no cult and without 
a successor, leaving as his sole permanent memorial the relig- 
ious training-school in his home town of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He had some of the marks of the evangelist, “the 
incomparable energy, the unfailing muscular and nervous 
strength,” and the gift for business management. He al- 
ways found the money to carry on his mission though he 
had no desire for wealth himself. Yet strong lungs and 
shrewd wits do not bring people what Moody brought them. 

Mr. Bradford applies all his cultural tests. Moody in- 
dulged little in abstract reflection though he had an active 
intelligence that absorbed from every source matter perti- 
He was no reader, his library being 
As orator he was rough-and-ready with lapses 
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the Bible. 
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Portrait drawing from the jacket of D. L. Moody—A Worker in Souls by 
Gamaliel Bradford, published by George H. Doran, New York 


to try a cultivated ear. In science he felt no interest; 
for art and nature he showed no appreciation. ‘All the 
culture in the world,” he declared, “means nothing until 
a man has found his soul.” ‘The redeeming of this soul was 
his single purpose and, when he began to speak, some glory 
of faith and love worked through him for the good of his 
fellowmen. What he preached was the untouched Scrip- 
ture, in the language of the people, enforced with homely 
parables, and enhanced by the emotions of communal music. 
He was untroubled by any mysticism that left his promises 
cloudy, or any philosophic doubts in the face of the tortuous- 
ness of life. Good works were praised but they counted as 
nothing compared to salvation through inward grace. So 
Mr. Bradford, almost reluctantly and after bracing himself 
with the contemplation of masterful rounded lives like those 
of Goethe and Sainte-Beuve and Anatole France that in the 
end found only world-weariness and world emptiness, 
grants the essence of Moody is without explanation. He 
had faith in God; he knew the worth of every soul; his 
message answered the deepest need of his followers. 

The machines whir; the cornucopia pours forth pleasure 
for the senses; the ambition and services of life engross us; 
we forget for a little while. But on some days and on the 
closing day we are left alone with three facts: God, the 
Soul, and Death. This noble and unpartisan study of one 
man’s answer to these facts should prove of help in prepar- 
ing for that encounter. 

Lron WHIPPLE 
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(Continued from page 703.) Instruction for the public 
mind was represented by an article on Judge Gary, one on 
Nicaragua by Stimson, on stock ownership for employes 
by Cyrus McCormick, Jr., of the International Harvester 
Company, and one by an old Post reporter, Will Payne, the 
thesis of which was that much of the German and Belgian 
social legislation has been of dubious value to the workers. 
This might be interpreted as a counter-blast to the new Ger- 
man unemployment insurance law that went into effect last 
fall. The Post is far-sighted and starts its campaigns before 
most Americans know what all the shooting’s about. Here 
is the usual balanced ration, fiction, entertaining fact, and 
something that is a cross between adult education and prop- 
aganda, and all in good solid slugs of 5,000 to 7,500 or more 
words. Mr, Lorimer says you cannot turn round in an 
article of less than 5,000. “My story writers insist on 
writing long short-stories, and I can’t break them.” We 
did not discuss the fact that long pieces run into the ad 
pages and carry readers there too, or the criticism that The 
Post’s contents is woefully padded. 
By the year The Post is imposing: 


1923 ry24 1925 1926 
Serials 21 21 25 20 
Novelettes 8 II 3 16 
Short Stories 320 339 410 437 
Articles 351 413 455 421 


It sounds impossible but the paper has been getting bigger 
each year. Whoever thinks The Post a light fiction maga- 
zine, please note that articles constitute fifty per cent of its 
contents, and the editor hopes some day to run that to 
seventy-five. In the last’ year statistically recorded, seventy 
new names were added to the list of contributors, includ- 
ing Will Rogers, Hendrik Van Loon, Andrew Mellon, 
Luther Burbank, and Henry Ford—and that’s a cross sec- 
tion of America! The Post was especially proud of its 
foreign articles, particularly those that demanded payment 
of the European debts, and those that told the dangers in 
having essential raw materials controlled by other govern- 
ments. ‘These articles were mostly written by hand-picked 
Post reporters like Isaac Marcosson, Samuel Blythe, and 
Richard Washburn Child, all apparently ardent nationalists. 
I think it is easy to feel that The Post’s reporters are not 
disinterested investigators, but go into a country to find 
facts that fit a thesis—and find them. 

The Post still lays special emphasis on “the variety, 
soundness and interest”’ of its 61 business stories and articles, 
but it is not ‘nearly so “‘business-minded” as it once was, 
or preoccupied with business techniques. The new angle is 
indicated by 46 articles reflecting the interests of women, 
in politics, in business, in society, and in college. ‘This 
is a recognition of the changed status of women, 
and also of their power as buyers, or dictators of buying, 
of advertised goods. Two other high-lights illuminate our 
changing America, 34 articles on sport, and 29 on Americana. 
The Puritan work doctrine is giving way before the new 
leisure that must have its golf, and finds it pleasant to seek 
culture by collecting old bottles or curly maple beds. The 
study of America’s past, both furniture and history, is also 
encouraging to nationalism. The following figures mirror 
our times: Theater and Moving-Pictures (41), Hotels 
and Food (11), Winter Playgrounds (11), Travel and 
Vacations (10), Society (7), Animals and Hunting (23), 
Gardening (8), and Art (1), Books (5), Community Wel- 
fare (1), Health and Disease (3). Among the themes not 
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touched, one misses the old-age problem, progressive educa- 
tion, miracles of modern science, the Oriental awaken- 
ing, industrial democracy, and peace. But The Post 
cannot do everything, nor do its readers want everything. | 

There must be room for the advertisers; on October 15, 
some 199 of them took 136 pages, or about 60 per cent. The 
editor’s rule is not less than 50 nor more than 60. Nat- 
urally The Post does not discuss its revenues, but they sent 
me a rate-card, and told me to figure it out myself. I do 
not move easily among sums of such startling magnitude so 
I want it distinctly understood I do not vouch for these 
figures as a precise budget, but to suggest symbolic propor- 
tions. The astounding rates run: back cover, $15,000; 
center two-pages, $23,000; plain page, $8,000; two-colors, 
$9,500; four-colors, $11,500. The net return after deduct- 
ing the advertising agency fee of 15 per cent approximated 
$1,042,000. The 2,840,000 subscribers paid $142,000 or 
a little more than a seventh as much; and of this The Post 
got probably less than half. What the authors got is un- 
known though on the average The Post pays top rates for 
its editorial contents. 


Yes, The Post is a great bargain—if you do not mind 
being subsidized by the purveyors of things. The text is 
like a teller of tales hired by the merchants in a bazaar; 
you come for the tales but en route you listen to the solicita- 
tions of the vendors. And the tale that draws the most 
listeners and does not spoil the buying mood, or cast re- 
flections on the bazaar is the one the merchants desire. To 
show how mere contemplation of The Post’s grandeurs tends 
to change a mild literary gent into a certified public accoun- 
tant, I add that I figured out that in a year the advertisers 
presented each reader with about $100 worth of literary 
trading-stamps—twenty novels, worth as bound volumes 
(and many of them attain that dignity) at $2, say $40, 
and articles, short stories and so on in proportion. In 
actual fact the income works out at say a $15 bonus per 
reader. The conclusion is that the national weeklies are 
not literary ventures at all, but super-salesmen. 


UT do not get the idea any advertiser or league of 

advertisers dictates either contents or policy to The 
Post. It is big enough to tell the other big fellows where 
to get off. It did when it opposed unrestricted immigration 
in spite of the fact that many business readers and some 
big advertisers let it be known in no uncertain terms that 
they wanted a cheap labor supply. The Post refuses to 
print cigarette advertising, at a heavy cost to its coffers. 
The rule was enforced with such consistency that, I 
have been told, you could not by print or pictures indicate 
in smoking-tobacco ads (which are accepted) that the weed 
may be used to roll your own! What The Post offers is 
first a table of contents that will draw millions of readers 
whose marginal attention it sells to commerce; and second, 
without being asked, a policy that promotes for the adver- 
tiser a favorable economic and political environment, This 
is precisely what the proprietors of the paper want for 
themselves. And the advertiser follows the self-preservative 
rule: Business before propaganda. 

Now what is this economic and political environment 
The Post seeks to preserve and foster? We have the right 
to ask that questior. of this tremendous engine of pub- 
licity. The paper is not neutral or merely amusing, nor 
does it claim (as do some of its competitors) to be a mere 
private business, amenable to no social standards and 


indifferent to its own effects. It has 
a constant and sobering awareness 
of its social responsibility. I think 
the pains and frankness with which 
Mr. Lorimer answered my ques- 
‘tions was a recognition of this. 
Nor can its authors escape the stern 
challenge: “What are we doing to 
the public mind and morals?” Corra 
Harris received 16,000 letters on 
one serial; these outpourings of the 
hearts of our people were expressed 
‘to her in bales. Another article 
brought in 600 letters. Albert At- 
wood, staff contributor, said: 

“The evidences which come to me 
of the extent to which my articles are 
read, and the quarters in which they 
are read, often oppress and frighten 
me with a sense of the responsibility 
under which a writer for The Post 
{abors.” 

The Post accepts and uses its | 
power. The editor defined its cen- 
tral purpose thus: “We try to make 
a better America and better Ameri- 
cans.” He has stated publicly: “The 
people of the United States know 
exactly what they can derive from 
it, not only instruction and amuse- 
ment, but guidance on public ques- | 
tions and a consistent interpretation 
of American life and ideals.” In 
this sense, The Post is propaganda 
from its human interest covers right 
through editorials, stories, articles, 
and pictures. We have evidence from 
high places. To quote: 

In a recent interview with one of 
the editors, President Coolidge said 
_ he wished Mr. Lorimer to know that 
he regarded the policy of the maga- 
'zine as sound and its influence help- 
ful to the country. General Dawes 
in an address at Philadelphia called 


| The Post the greatest agent for right 
publicity in the United States. 

This was in the Fall of 1924 when 
both gentlemen were vastly interest- 
ed in “right publicity” for their views 
and party. It suggests that funda- 
‘mentally The Post is a Republican 
organ, but with a broader horizon 


Electricity is as cheap today as in 1914. Good 
management and constantly improved equipment 
have kept it so. You will find this G-E monogram 
everywhere: on the great machines that make 
power and light, on Mazpa lamps, and on little 
motors that run sewing machines and other 
household conveniences. 


| than many Republicans embrace. 
|The Post article is the paradisial 
dream of “the counselor on public 
relations.” Mr. Lorimer declares 
| that publicity hounds are the bane 
‘lof his life; he has to scrutinize 
\/every paragraph to see that no 
| propaganda’gets in—unless he wants 
the propaganda. ‘The standing and 
power of The Post gets the big 
‘name and the big story: 


Your electrica! company or dealer will show you 
a hundred other ways in which a few cents’ worth 
of electricity can lessen your work and increase 
the comfort of your home. 


210-15C 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Big men in public and business life, trade organizations, and 
chambers of commerce—just as most advertisers do and all should 
—come to The Saturday Evening Post when they want to reach 
the public. The big exclusive stories usually come first of all to 
The Post because there is absolutely no question in their minds 
that we reach the largest and most intelligent audience in the 
United States... . When it seemed advisable to place before 
the public certain inside facts relating to the A.E.F. and the 
attempt to brigade our troops with the French and British, no 
other medium than The Post was considered for their publication. 


That final sentence seems of profound significance. 

This campaign of education (to use a gentler word than 
propaganda) is conscious and studied. It is most direct in the 
editorials where Mr. Lorimer and his colleagues wield vigor- 
ous, sensible, and often forward-pushing pens. They are fre- 


quently stodgy, and too largely concerned with economics, but 
they get a deal of hard sense across to whoever has energy to 
read them. The many recent editorials on health topics, urging 
periodical medical examinations, and those on education have 
been valuable from every point of view. The cartoons are 
rarely mere fun; they generally thrust home in easily grasped 
pictures some idea on politics or our social structure. They 
are heavy guns. Even the fiction is viewed in part as a way 
of giving the reader, almost subconsciously, a view of life. 
The Post declares that they express much of its spiritual 
message. 

But the article is the chief instrument of “guidance.” The 
Post preaches no sermons, nor believes in inspirational material 
because “they are usually a compound of hokum and bunkum 
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. . . a Victorian blinking of facts. . . . Pollyanna does not 
write our advertisements; neither does she contribute to our. 
editorial columns.” The Post indeed seems sometimes to con-. 
ceal its real idealism lest it lose some of the harder-boiled 
readers who look upon all preachments as somehow “radical.’”” 


So it is that indirectly these pieces that seem so entertaining, 


factual, and non-calculated get in their best licks for The 


* Post’s ‘exeed: Some, of course, quite overtly urge a thesis}: 
SD) Oe or : 2ad-. others offer but a paragraph in a five-thousand word matrix. 
You have to learn how to read this paper. This funny arti-. 
cle on learning to drive an automobile is at bottom praise- 
° worthy campaigning for Safety First on the roads, and tucked 
New and Effective in is an admirable set of rules for any driver. This beguiling 
title, Traveling De Luxe in Europe, is an interesting picture 
of foreign travel, but please note that occasional implication as 
to how superior our passenger accommodations are to those 
Samples and Special Offer On Request on the government-owned railroads of Europe. That helps 

° nationalism and fosters content with private ownership. 
G. HERT 106 East 19th St. N. Y. City Consider prohibition. Mr. Lorimer favors the idea—though 
I cannot of course interpret his attitude toward the present 
form. His arguments are, as often, economic. First, it is 
good for production and does away with the old “blue Mon- 
day” when a factory found perhaps half its staff at home 
PAUL OvVERHAGE I | | sleeping off the week-end revels. Second, it brings prosperity, 
» anc. and he agreed with a government secretary of admitted per- 
spicacity who said: “Allowing for every other factor that cam 
Quality Printers be counted as a possible source of our remarkable prosperity, 
I must say that twenty-five or thirty per cent remains unex- 
plained except as the result of prohibition.” ‘Third, you can’t 
run a machine civilization with drunks. ‘‘We shall have to 


For Spring Letters of Appeal 


Have ALL THE APPEARANCE OF ACTUALLY 
Hanp WRITTEN LetTTERS. Cost Mucu Lgss. 


Macazines, House Orcans, ANNUAL REPORTS, 


EpucaTIoNnal PAMPHLETS, FINANCIAL APPEALS, choose between alcohol and automobiles,” he said to me. “Im- 
CampaiGn LitEeRaturE. Most Mopgrn agine the death-rate with our present road congestion if every 
Equippep PLant ror Economica Propuction driver could get whiskey as freely as he gets gas.” But you 
do not find any drum-beating dryness in The Post; that might 

Telephone: Pennsylvania 7370 merely antagonize the very considerable number of anti-pro- 
hibitionists among its millions. But you can find a very amus- 

229 West 28th Street New York City ing, scientifically ballasted exposé of the toxic booze we are 


likely to drink. Convince people of the dangers in bootleg and 
they may stop drinking, whatever they think of the law. 

No one will deny that this skilled direction of popular thought 
is often used for fine purposes. But it is, I think, dangerous- 
It replaces debate with a kind of Machiavellian paternalism; 


Who is Competent to Plan 


| N S T I T U T I O N S it molds popular thinking without popular knowledge; it blurs 
the picture by calculated emphasis and unsuspected omissions. 
. . . ’ 
A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to Some trained penologists, for example, believe that The Post's 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an series on crime was a misuse of journalistic research in line 
+) > . . . . *“y "1° 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can with the prejudices of the propertied class. ‘The possibility 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who of false perspective is illustrated by The Post’s slant on our 
knows how to outline the functions. race problem; its pseudo-real, but farcical, tales of Negro 
° life perpetuate old concepts, but it does nothing to probe racial 
Henry C. Wright discrimination or set forth the economic or cultural roots and! 
Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City changes. Its Negro is funny, not tragic. 

Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also in . : 5 ° ° 

solving administrative problems. T is wiser in the long run to get all views in the open as. 


The Post did when it let proponents and opponents of the 
World Court state their cases; or to take a plain and unmis- 
takable stand as it did on immigration or conservation. In 

Tel, s) Stuy aeee that old Collier’s fight for our natural resources Mr. Lori- 

A NTIQUES mer has done yeoman service for national parks and forests, 
MARK CLAIRE O'oninn for irrigation and reclamation. Here he is thinking in terms 

ga Witch Avene of generations ; he wants this nation to save its natural wealth 
(Entrance on 13th Street) New York City for our children and grandchildren just as he wants them pro- 
tected against an immigration that will crowd the land and 


= lower the standard of living. He conceives this country and 
SPEAKERS s dave assist_in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, | its people as a going concern to be kept comfortable, busy 


debat: t scholar] A oa . 
BUEEA Tp Kite Avenue ee eee Ruswarch ond happy, protected from resource-grabbers within and in- 


vaders from without. 
“America for Americans” is his plea, for by nature, a national 


SUBSCRIBE HERE weekly must be nationalistic, pro-American, anti-foreign. By 


nature, it accepts our version of democracy and supports the 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 Constitution. Yet Lorimer is no naive isolationist; he knows 
(including the Graphic) too much of what the bankers and engineers and entrepreneurs 

Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 know; his eyes peer out over the world to see what business 

: is going to look like on an international scale in the next half- 

Survey (Associates, Inc. 112 Fast” 10th! ieee century. He has the sagacity so remarkably absent from his 
Address rivals to send his star men to report on oil and raw materials, 


on South America, China, and all the far-flung colonies of 
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capitalism. Yet international affairs do not seem to suggest 
| giant human problems, or any duty from us; our concern is 
the delinquency of our creditors, the danger to our trade. The 
Post is, I take it, against any foreign entanglements; yet it 
wants raw materials and world markets. ‘The vast surplus 
of this incessant mass-production machine The Post has helped 
create must be sold somewhere! How we can secure materials 
and sell goods, yet not get entangled, it does not reveal, unless 
its publication of Rear-admiral Magruder’s plea for naval 
efficiency, Colonel William Mitchell’s for air efficiency, tells of 
| The Post’s anticipation that one day we must fight it through. 
| Here you fall off one of the edges of Mr. Lorimer’s thinking, 
| at least, his public thinking. He preserves his paper from 
| 
! 


| intellectual inconsistency only by masterly omissions. 
Americans are not international-minded and so the chief 

‘concern of The Post is still with domestic economy. The 

| editor once said: 

Americans work and their first and last interest is work. . A 

| America’s life is business, not as so many people regard it, an 


| affair of musty ledgers and sordid haggling, but a big active 
drama of romance and achievement. 


IS periodical has done big things in staging the adventure 

and thrill of action and progress in modern industry, 
| but it has not understood work as a creative expression for 
every individual being. The thrill it told was for the captains 
| and managers and salesmen and adventurers and discoverers. 
Where was the thrill for the workers who had none of the 
| glory (or responsibility) of directing the enterprise, and but 
| an inadequate wage from its profits? Work to gain the crea- 
ture comforts or as a moral exercise with craftsmanship, art, 
| and culture as a fringe is not enough. If work is the soul of 
America, then it must feed the souls of all of us. The Post 
_ does not live up to its own doctrine; and the reason it is so 
bitterly reviled by radicals is that it does not hasten, but re- 
tards the seeking of labor to have a creative and democratic 
control over its own destiny. The wisdom and the blindness 
of The Post are in this statement, prepared for me by Mr. 
Lorimer: 

The editor of The Post has never visualized industrial America 
as the home of two opposing parties . . . and it has therefore 
Never occurred to him to present the news of industrial develop- 
ments as if it were the news of two opposing armies. We are 
all Americans together and all trying to get a living. Many 
., writers of labor and capital believe that there are two bodies 
of contrary economic laws acting and reacting upon each other. 
The Saturday Evening Post believes that there is only one set 
of economic laws; that they operate without fear or favor; and 
that we are all amenable to them whether we belong to the 
Capitalistic group, the management group, or the labor group. 
|There is no publication in the United States more friendly to 
labor. . . . For the past generation The Post has been preach- 
|ing high wages and low costs, During that period unprecedented 
progress has been made in attaining these ideals until today 
the American workingman is the ‘happiest, healthiest, and best 
paid in the world. We are so close to our own industries and 
the relationships between labor and capital that we can scarcely 
detect the pattern... . 


The question remains whether The Post has contributed to 
this new cooperation in real proportion to its power. Has 
it ever preached any way for labor to advance that was not 
paternal, or that did not add to the dropsical prosperity of 
capitalists? It has been vastly concerned over the troubles 
of the railroads, but has it given equal publicity to ideas such 
as the successful shop-workers plan on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
or the arbitration boards in the garment industry? It has 
enlisted the pens of presidents of the American Federation of 
Labor, but it has not used its tremendous resources for any 
‘scientific investigation of the coal industry or proposed any way 
out of our repeated and desperate coal wars. In spite of its 
ji conservation policy, it has taken no real share in the fight 
‘to protect our waterpower resources from a “giant-power”’ trust 
that may become the most efficient instrument of exploitation 
fever dreamed. What of the transition of labor into economic 
responsibility through labor banks or cooperative factories? 
.1To a question on the joint labor-capital control of common 
enterprises, Mr. Lorimer replied: 


If The Saturday Evening Post has not had a great deal to 
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Delegates and Visitors 
The Pane (Canteranee 


Let us plan your trip for you, from beginning to end. 
We will secure for you the best available steamer accom- 
modations, at the lowest available rates; we will make in 
advance all reservations everywhere, so that you will have 
no trouble or disappointment; we will book you at the most 
suitable hotels, we will plan all of. your transfers, etc.; we 
will arrange your sightseeing side-trips. Our Representa- 
tives will meet you at principal points and render you every 
assistance. You will know in advance exactly what your trip 
will cost, for all of your necessary expenses. 


This organization, fifty-three years old, has an interna- 
tional reputation for the superb service it renders to its 
patrons. Whether you are merely going “across and back”, 
or intend making a short or extended European Tour in 
addition, call upon us for our experienced advice and assis- 
tance. Our intimate relations with transportation companies, 
hotels, etc. insure our clients every advantage and prefer- 
ence. We gladly place this service at your disposal, and 
will cheerfully furnish you estimates, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) S42 bitth Ave saN ew sYock 


Chicago—175. North Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. 


Paris London 


| say lately (and as a matter of fact we have printed a number 
of articles on these experiments) about profit-sharing schemes, 
‘ golden rule methods, and other artificial devices designed to 
bring about closer relationships between capital and labor, there 
is a reason for the silence. Some years ago the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, in order not to lag behind in this movement, made 
elaborate private studies of thirty or more experiments of the 
sort that had been attempted in various parts of the country. 
The unexpected result of these investigations was a conviction 
that very few, if any, of these plans can be successfully worked 
out on a large scale or over a long term of years. Profit-sharing 
is an alluring theory, but when the profits are in red ink, it falls 
to the ground. All such undertakings must be planned so that 
labor must always be the gainer whether capital is the loser 
or not. The Saturday Evening Post believes there is one 
sound and proven basis for the betterment of labor conditions, 
namely, the payment of liberal wages for efficient work with the 
addition of substantial bonuses where the nature of the work 
permits. 

That is clear and honest, but would labor have reached its 
present status had every one been thus unadventurous? 


WHAT IS $184.50 ? 


It's the beginning and end of a perfect summer—a round 
trip ticket to 


EUROPE -STCA 


S T C A is the modern passage to and from Europe for 
college people and their friends in excellent accommodations, 
on Holland-America Line Steamers. 

Perhaps you need not be a stay-at-home! 


Send for Booklet ‘‘A’’ 


STUDENT THIRD CABIN ASSOCIATION 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


24 State Street New York 


A STUDENT TOUR 


THAT IS DIFFERENT 
EIGHT COUNTRIES WITH SPAIN 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC., 724 Fifth Ave., New York 


On the farmer, Mr. Lorimer seemed to be standing pat. 
The ratio of 11 articles in a year on agriculture against 61 on 
business speaks for itself. So did his laughing remark: “I 
have a seven-hundred acre farm near Philadelphia, and I guess 
I know something about the troubles of the farmer. I know 
how much money I make out of my farm.” ‘That, I think, 
is naive. It may be—I do not know—that the other Curtis 
publication, The Country Gentleman, speaks for the farmer. 
But at bottom Mr. Lorimer belongs to the merchant-manu- 
facturer class and talks a merchant’s economics. ‘This, in 
spite of his admirable efforts to keep from getting provincial. 
He makes two transcontinental trips a year, and has driven 
cross country three times in an automobile. He declares: “I 
am lucky not to have to edit in New York. Conditions there 
are artificial, and you do not sense the interests of the rest of 
| the nation.” I suspect some biological adaptation of The Post 
| to a Philadelphia environment. Pennsylvania is a vast maker- 
state, a digger of coal and iron, and creator of machine things. 
It has history behind, the tariff around, and Mr. Mellon above. 
By instinct, gifts, training, surroundings, and present vocation, 
| Mr. Lorimer sees things as an urban fabricator and commer- 
cial agent, not as an agrarian. I wonder whether the grain 
states agree The Post does correct our mirror for local dis- 
tortion? 

Its editor thinks there are too many farmers and that they 
produce too much stuff though I do not recall any such com- 
plaint about coal mines or steel mills. His remedy would 
be more modern intensive cultivation, I presume on smaller 
acreages. Agrarian economics is in a bad way because farm 
lands have been over-capitalized by real-estate speculation, not 
on production values. He has no use for any variety of 
Populism. “I am against the McNary-Haugen proposition. 
It is fallacious and will hurt the country.” Per contra, on the 
tariff, he says: “The extraordinary prosperity of the country 
seems to have reconciled the greater part of the population 
to the permanent existence of a protective tariff, and today 
the chief opposition to it, and rightly, is based upon its some- 
times inequitable incidence and upon the methods whereby 
unfairly heavy protection has been secured.” He has no fear 
of a depopulated agricultural area or a food shortage for the 
dependent cities. “These views may be sound editing for The 
Post’s ‘audience, but they do not, I submit, precisely represent 
the nation’s stake in the soil. 


ET us finally as a relief from economics examine The Post’s 

attitude on two elementals, sex and religion. On the physi- 

cal side of sex morals The Post’s pages are pure; no adolescent 
sex delinquency ever started in them. 

Parents need never feel any hesitancy about having The Post 
on their library table. . . . There are far too many magazines 
that go out of their way pictorially in an effort to stir the reader's 
interest by showing extremes in feminine fashions and extremes 
in love scenes. Love interest in fiction as in life makes the presses 
go round, but a wholesome magazine will never abuse it. Our 
stories strike twelve, but not “sex o’clock.” 

The Post’s stories are refreshingly free from triangles, 
paramours, double entendres, or gilded vice. No ladies in undies 
parade through its ads, and even the stocking copy is ultra- 
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conservative. The circulation appeal is never sex. I am con- 
vinced this decency is due to the fundamental Puritan morals 
of the proprietors, but by a happy coincidence good morals 
here is also good business. When you get into the million 
circulation class and expect to stay there and make money 
you go through a purification. Advertisers want respectability 
—nothing radical, nothing low. ‘They sell most of their goods 
to people who have permanent wives, raise families and own 
homes; the average American by million lots does not want 
smut in the home; the smut-drawn circulation is ephemeral 
and non-buying. The fly-by-nights do not furnish homes. This 
is an encouraging fact, and if the decency of The Post pays, 
it is no less praiseworthy for that. 

But we may object that its virtue is negative, based on 
the absence of temptation rather than on the solution of 
dilemmas. If it omits smut, it also omits any serious and 
modern discussion of sex. Sex as it appears is largely the 
conventional apparatus of romantic fiction. The happy end- 
ing is dominant. The Post is up-to-tomorrow on machinery, 
but I sometimes feel Mr. Lorimer must believe in the stork. 
He talks of the duty of realistic thinking and claims his peri- 
odical is not published for juveniles; yet never to be con- 
cerned with the stern and tragic aspects of sex is neither real- 
istic nor adult. It is an incomplete picture of love, marriage, 
and family life you get from its fiction; the domestic virtues 
are unfortunately not self-enforcing. If the readers of The 
Post try to live and love on the models of most of its heroes 
and heroines, God help them. They will find Mother Nature 
a harsher disciplinarian even than a time-clock. 


Vee here again The Post is our mirror. Has not American 
thought on sex generally been distinguished for silences 
and naive duality? One way of handling the matter (and 
the oldest) has been to go it blind, but hopefully! At all events, 
the total wisdom of the ages on sex is inconsiderable; what- 
ever it is, and whatever its newer dogmas, they are shouted 
from the housetops a hundred times a day in print. Sex in 
The Post may be a deluding kind of 18th century play among 
Watteau shepherds and shepherdesses (albeit in plus fours 
and 8-cylindered cars) but its columns at least remain peaceful. 
Here is a retreat where the universal disputation is stilled, 
and the peace may be worth the silence. 

On religion The Post is benevolently neutral, Christian but 
creedless. This too is an unreal silence, but it is hard to say 
what evangelism it could undertake in the face of so many 
different and contumacious faiths among its millions. It omits 
religion, per se, from its contents. You will find here no 
reaction to the vivid interest in religious problems reflected in 
our reviews; happily also no re-interpretations of Jesus by 
go-getters. Among the stories The Post asked me to read 
as parables of its inner spirit was one essay on a religious 
theme. But it was a study of new evidences for the credibility 
of the sources of The Bible based on recent archaeological 
research; it would interest al! religions, but offend none. This 
sacrifice of the religious theme denies The Post any crusading 
fervor; and, I think, cripples its debates in other fields for 
you carmot discuss the young generation, crime, or interna- 
tional amity without somewhere coming to rest upon a final 
faith. 

The Post deals with a workday world here and now, based 
upon elemental facts and emotions, and undisturbed by what 
intimations of immortality may be glimpsed through art or 
religion. It mirrors us insofar as we are a technological civil- 
ization in which self-preservation through things by enlightened 
selfishness is a principal philosophy. But it denies the charge 
of materialism: 

The editor ... after an experience of nearly thirty years 
believes that terms are less clearly defined and generalizations 
are more frequent and ideas more vague inthe discussion of 
materialism than of any other subject. The more-spiritual-than- 
thou critics seem to have an idea that they possess an occult gospel 
too fine and rare to concern itself with the human activities of 
everyday life. They might hesitate to indict the teachings of 
the New Testament for materialism; and yet, if they have exam- 
ined them, they must know they deal with such workaday and 
material things as paying one’s debts, living decently in peace 
and harmony with one’s neighbors, and respecting the rights of 
others. These critics often fail to perceive that the things they 


Mrs. ZAMBRUSKI 


doesn’t quite 
understand... 


Sencores to squalor she 
cannot understand our 
standards of cleanliness. 
The easier they are to at- 
tain, the quicker she adopts them. 
Fels-Naptha makes them easier. Good 
golden soap combined, by our special 
process, with plenty of naptha. The 
naptha dissolves grease and dirt. The 
soapy suds wash them away. Garments 
become clean with far less physical 
effort. And Fels-Naptha works excep- 
tionally well in cool or lukewarm water. 
You'll find it a definite step towards 
cleanliness to recommend Fels-Naptha. 
Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, 
for a sample, mentioning the Survey 
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“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
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kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S— it will be sent postpaid. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN NATURE 


gh tT a By ALFRED ADLER 
Translated by W. Beran W olfe,M.D. 
BS you have an inferiori- 

ty complex .. . do you 
feel insecure are you 
faint-hearted . . . are you 
imperious . . . are you sub- 
missive . . . do you believe 
in hard luck . . . do you un- 
derstand the other fellow... 
do you understand yourself ? 


Spend the evening with your- 
self. “ry the adventure of 
looking inside of yourself. 
Let one of the greatest psy- 
chologists of the age help 
you look in the right places, 
discover the right things. 
$3.50 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 


112 East 19th St. New York 


“For wisdom and keener 
comprehension of social 
problems I recommend 
‘Understanding Human 
Nature’ by Alfred Adler.” 


Joseph Jastrow: 


“T regard the book as the 
best available expression 
of Dr. Adler’s views for 
the general public.” 


The Boston 
Transcript: 


“One of the finest things 
about the whole book is 
its freedom from acade- 
mic discussion as such 
and its very help to hu- 
man beings to be what 
they ought to be and can 
be.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


EXPERIMENTS IN 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


Agniate and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 350, Chicago, Il. 


brand as materialistic are merely a bodying forth of an inner 
and invisible spirituality. He who is truly spiritual is too busy 
applying his private beliefs to his human relationships to go about 
advertising the superiority of his own convictions. In other 
words we prefer to picture people who in stories and articles 
live their religion and ideals rather than to preach religion in 
special articles and editorials. 


I hope I am no, “holier-than-thou critic” for I believe that 
Mr. Lorimer labors with Spartan valor for his ideal better 
life in this nation; and I want no gospel that is not concerned 
with the everyday life—even of our humblest brethren. But 
the New Testament is greater than a code of ethics; everyday 
life possesses meaning only as it descends from eternal life. 
The critics who declare that in politics The Post caters to 
a group; that its economics is self-interest practised as an art; 
that its international views are competitive, have missed the 
nub of the matter. The Post will answer—“‘That is the kind 
of world we live in.” There is the heart of the quarrel, age- 
old and non-arbitrable. It is not quite that sort of a world! 


Something endures after and above the sweet duties and vir- 
tues of our common need. Life remains mystical. The mirror 
that does not reflect this final glory of the spirit needs quick- 
silver. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LOWBROWS 
(Continued from page 707) 


mother got sore this time, and called out, ‘That’s the third 
one in two days. Why can’t you hang your brush in the new 
holder I got you?’ 

“I’m so used to the other place, my hand goes up before 
I think,’ complained Rita, turning suddenly and falling over the 
new bathstool, she knew was there but had forgotten. Then 
she did go to pieces! She just lay down and kicked. Jim 
shrugged his shoulders and sneered, ‘Leave her alone, Ma. 
You’ve let her squawk that way since she was a kid. It’s just 
a habit.’ 

“Why don’t you keep your old pajamas off the floor? That’s 
just a habit too,’ sobbed Rita. ‘Maybe I’m the only one around 
this house that’s got a reflex,’” and the paragraph for the 
student could explain at the end of the instalment what a reflex 
was and why. 

It takes more space and more words to write a serial then 
a comic, which is a disadvantage. But serials need not be 
funny—can even be a trifle dull, which is a corresponding re- 
lief and freedom from expense. 
the public became used to bolder concepts, both girls might 
develop hysterics and insomnia, phobias and’ delusions. Prob- 
lems of anthropology and biology, criminology, and even polit- 
ical science might be lightly touched on along in 1950, and 
epistemology, ethics and other ultimate categories arrived at 
as the century turns. Many, no doubt, would never consult 
the explanations. But with a superlatively funny dog to point 
the way, perhaps a growing number would. If no one ever did, 
and if no brows either high or low were ever wrinkled over 
Nadine’s and Rita’s problems, this whole educational scheme 
would, of course, be a flat failure. 

But to return to our original thesis. The lowbrows are 
with us. They outnumber the intellectuals, and they are here 
to stay. They are born into a solar system which no one but 
Einstein understands, but neither they nor we need manage 
the Milky Way, so no harm is done. Neither do they under- 
stand other people or themselves. But unlike the stellar mys- 
teries, their families and their friends cannot be ignored. They 
must he lived with, brought up, loved, endured, voted in or 
out, and paid for. Lem and Lena may avoid the immensities 
of the sky, but the humanities of earth none of us can escape. 
And fortunately a few facts about these matters can be grasped 
even by those who are not intellectual titans. Just as persistent 
education has made many people more sensitive to the hollow 
tooth or the hollow cough before they became toothless or were 
in their coffins, could they not be trained to observe the tan- 
trums and daydreams, the fears, loves, solitary withdrawals, 
odd thievings, vagrancies, jealousies, talents and stupidities of 
themselves and of their children, and apply first aid and expert 
advice? And could they not learn to do this before the family 


As the years rolled by and» 
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is broken up and scattered in stolen cars, bootlegging cellars, 
disorderly houses, divorce courts, and asylums? With their 


| vision thus clarified, might not their scrutiny of civic issues and 


officials become more thoughtful, and their detection of public 
‘as well as private abnormalities grow more acute? 

Perhaps in time, Lem and Lena might learn something. 
Perhaps some facts about their fellows or themselves might 
lodge if reiterated often enough. Perhaps at least a law, a 
phrase, a system, could be gradually absorbed, even though not 
understood, as most of us accept gravitation without knowing 
why. Perhaps a course of psychological strips, and of scientific 
serials would start something. Perhaps the movies and the 
| radio would take it up. Perhaps it might pave the way to 
Perhaps it wouldn’t. If not—WHAT 


IS UNEMPLOYMENT HERE? 
(Continued from page 681) 


Cleveland reports that “there have been no special steps 
taken to alleviate conditions. The general feeling along the 
line was that the opening up of the automobile industry would 
be the greatest step to reduce unemployment.” Youngstown, 
Ohio, increased public work “after March.” “The only defi- 
nite effort in Kansas City is an attempt to induce the County 
Court to appropriate larger amounts for outdoor relief.” In 


'Dallas, ‘“The city has increased public work on the streets 


and allowed only residents of the city to have these jobs. They 
permit the men to work one week, then lay them off and take 


‘on another group.” 


“T do not need to state that charitable organizations cannot 
begin to meet the problems of an unemployment crisis,” writes 
Joel D. Hunter, general superintendent of the United Charities, 


Chicago. “They not only cannot, but should not. I have been 
ltrying to get the Council of Social Agencies to appoint a com- 
mittee of leading business men . . . [to confer with city offi- 
cials], concerning emergency measures to take care of the 
homeless men who are now sleeping in police stations, on 
floors of mission houses, etc. Second, to increase the number of 
jobs available. This can be done in two ways: By speeding up 
ome of the public works. My information is that about 
12,000,000 will be spent in public works in and around Chicago 
in the present calendar year. Also, by increasing the number 
lof jobs in private business. I think this can be done if the 
telephone company will continue the work that it has already 
egun in installing dials and railroads place equipment orders.” 

The Welfare Council in New York City has appointed a 
ommittee, at Governor Smith’s request, to cooperate with the 
industrial commissioner in his survey of the unemployment 
ituation in both city and state. This request was telephoned 
rom Albany to a gathering of some two hundred social 
orkers, representing nearly a hundred agencies. Bailey B. 
urritt, general director of the Association for Improving the 
ondition of the Poor, urged the following steps: 

That Mayor Walker and the Chamber of Commerce be asked 
‘9 consider active measures for increasing by five per cent the 
mount of employment in industry in New York. 

That the city be asked to make $1,000,000 available for public 
provements in such a way that the work can start at once. 
That any city building program be advanced immediately and 
trenuously. 

That the governor and the legislature be called upon to prepare 
lans for a more permanent remedy. 

That the private citizens of New York be asked to increase 
yy ten per cent their donations to social service organizations. 

In spite of our experience in 1914-5 and ’21-2, American 
ommunities have paid little attention to similar “standard 
ecommendations” our carefully set up committees worked out 
forestall or to alleviate just such a situation as now exists. 
(he President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921 not only 
napped out such measures but instituted a searching study of 
usiness cycles and unemployment under the National Bureau 
f Economic Research. The Conference’s own committee on 
is latter phase of the subject brought out ten major recom- 
endations in 1923, covering not only such points as the col- 
ction of fundamental data, employment bureaus, and unem- 
oyment reserve funds; the responsibility of banks, the federal 
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For the Socially-Minded Thinker 


CULTURAL 
EVOLUTION 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Author of ‘‘Sociology and Modern Social Problems,” 
“Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects,” etc. 

A study of social origins and developments. It 
is an absorbing book that attempts to evaluate 
the traditions of our civilization and to discover 
where we now are in the process of cultural evo- 
lution. It surveys our progress from the begin- 
ning of civilization to the present day and, look- 
ing into the future, charts the course that social 
evolution seems destined to follow. This is an 
interpretative study written in a delightfully in- 
formal and fluent style. 


Royal 8vo 267 pages 


Price, $2.50 


Problems of the Family 


By WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


Author of “A History of the Family,” etc. 


A timely and important discussion of an urgent 
problem. It offers an intelligent, well-informed, 
and open-minded consideration of the causes of 
family discord, among which are modern indus- 
trialism, prostitution, illegitimacy, the spread of 
individualism, birth control, and freedom in love. 
The book also considers the child in its relation 
to the family. 


Royal 8vo 
Price, $3.50 


474 pages 


Race Contact 
By EARL EDWARD MUNTZ 


An enlightening discussion of the economic 
and social consequences of the contact of races 
of varying cultural development. Of special in- 
terest to those who are concerned about modern 


political relationships between advanced and 
backward nations. 
Royal 8vo 407 pages 


Price, $3.75 


AMERICAN PARTIES AND 
ELECTIONS 


By 
Epwarp M. Sair 


Shows what goes on behind the scenes of 
our state and national elections and de- 
scribes all the machinery employed by 
political parties for nominating and electing 
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ee 2 
Suicide 
By RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


To explain suicide and the relation it bears to social and 
personal disorganization, Dr. Cavan has concentrated on 
an analysis of individual cases, of actual life instances, 
or of documents left by suicides. In this way she brings 
the whole problem into its true perspective. Suicide 
appears in its relation to the life of the individual. Her 
book is a very human chapter in the whole field of 
social psychclogy. 


$3.00 


Medical Social 
Case Records 


Introduction by 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


The five case histories in this monograph were selected 
from thirty-three submitted in competition for a prize 
offered in 1926-27, by the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers and awarded at the time of the 
annual meeting in May, 1927. Each of these five is 
classified as an “intensive” record. 


$1.50 


The Bail System 
in Chicago 


By ARTHUR LAWTON BEELEY 


This study by Dr. Beeley is unique in its handling of the 
general problem of controlling the defendant | while 
awaiting trial. The major effort in the investigation 
was the discovery and evaluation of a method for pre- 
dicting the moral risk involved in releasing the accused 
pending a verdict. The author has demonstrated what 
is practically very important, that is, that this risk can, 
in most instances, be predicted with a high degree of 
reliability, with comparative ease, and with a con- 
siderable saving to all concerned. 
$2.00 


Administration 
of Private Social 


Service Agencies 
By W. W. BURKE 


This material has been collected and arranged from the 
standpoint of the agency executive. It was compiled 
during the last three years for the use of the students 
in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

75 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


reserve system, and public utilities, etc., but the control o} 
private and public construction at their peaks. In line there. 
with the Jones bill has been before Congress for 4 years. As 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association fo1 
Labor Legislation, summarizes it, it would 

appropriate $150,000,000 for public works, including rural pos 
roads, river and harbor improvements, flood control and public 
buildings outside the District of Columbia. Work under thi: 
appropriation is to be undertaken only when it is apparent that : 
marked decrease of employment is under way in the constructio1 
industry of the United States. . . . Adoption of this “prosperity 
reserve” by the federal government would be of further help by 
stimulating the creation of similar “prosperity reserves” by state: 
and cities. 

A we read again of mass meetings and relief committees, o 
bread lines in the Bowery two blocks long, of evicted familie: 
and hungry children, we realize that we still have no means fo: 
measuring the degree or the extent of unemployment. We d& 
not plan our public work to dovetail into the slack times ir 
private industry. We do not know how to locate industry’ 
stagnant pools and clear waters, and we have no way of shiftin; 
men from one to the other. With some four million worker 
unwillingly idle, we ask one another dazedly, “Is unemploy 
ment here? How much is there? Where is it? Why?” 


WHEN MASS PRODUCTION STALLS 
(Continued from page 686) 


for 1927. Through the roof, came the well-intentioned plan o 
staggering shifts (a helpful move in a time of general de 
pression) which under the circumstances tended to keep mei 
from seeking other jobs. Meanwhile, they could not mee 
expenses at home on the part-time pay. Through the roof ha 
come the assumption that high wages in the past had give: 
Ford employes fat they could live on over lean months. Un 
questionably there were many of whom this was true; an 
there were others of whom it was true until the part-time wor 
had stripped them to the bone; then came their lay-off in suc 
numbers that the local labor market could not absorb them 
Men who had taken Ford employment in earnest as a mean 
of permanent livelihood, who had responded to the Ford polic 
of encouraging high standards of home life, were among thos 
who were saueezed hardest when the bottom fell out of thei 
earnings and they could not keep up payments on their houses. 
If automobile manufacturers or tool makers elsewhere in 
vent anything that plays into the making or the running o 
a car, the management “on the roof” at Ford’s are quick t 
know of it. But there was nothing to indicate that they ha 


| heard of what Hills Brothers or the Dennison Manufacturin 


Company have done in tackling the problems of broken employ 
ment, what has been attempted by pioneers in glass and ma 
chinery, what any one of a dozen firms in textiles, clothing, o 
novelties has tried out. Fragmentary things no doubt, bu 
suggestive as a new crank shaft, or a welded wheel. Som 
of the problems of seasonal and intermittent industry are ir 
curable, says Hoover; but some are not, he goes on, and ever 
one cured is a contribution to their solution; towards findin 
some reasonable economic security for the individual which wi 
“remove the fear of total family disaster in loss of the job. 
Ford cars have invaded Europe from Ireland to Russia. J] 
is to be doubted if his overseas salesmen have sent back any 
thing on the systems of employment insurance abroad, whic 
are national inventions after their kind. But what of ov 
own innovations—those unemployment funds to which firms an 
unions chip in in clothing markets, or the Huber Bill in Wi: 
consin, in which Professor Commons adapted to the hazar 
of unemployment a principle which has proved its worth wit 
respect to the hazard of industrial accidents? It was not § 
long ago that our workmen’s compensation laws were als 
something new under the sun. (They are about as old as th 
Ford car.) The need for them was equally neglected; the 
institution was a revolutionary bursting of shells of habit : 
between “masters and servants.” Instead of our old hodg 
podge of doctrines as to employers’ liability and contributo: 
negligence, which let the risks of work crash down on th 
worker and his family, they spread out some of the burdé 
over the trade, and ultimately over the consuming public whe: 
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these losses of life and limb belong as part of the cost of pro- 
-ductien. Similarly, following the Unemployment Conference 
of 1921, a special committee on business cycles under the chair- 
| manship of Owen D. Young, underscored the importance of 
“reserve funds or savings during periods of prosperity from 
which the worker may draw during periods of compulsory 
-unemployment.” ‘Their establishment, 

by the employer or by associated workers to take care of fore- 
seen or unforeseen contingencies has proved advantageous in the 
past. Neither reserves against decline of inventory value set up 
by manufacturers nor unemployment benefits of trade-unions are 
“new things to American industrial life. The principle may well 
be extended. 


HE baseball diamond outside the employment office at 
Fordson had been thronged on Monday morning, the week 
of my visit, with men who wanted to work for Ford. Six or 
' seven thousand men applied for work that week in December 
and they were hiring three or four hundred a day. The employ- 
ment records gave them rehire lists to draw from in singling 
/ out men with the special equipment called for by any depart- 
ment. ‘They were taking back their old men first, and the 
| envelopes, thin and fat, were much in use. They were pick- 
| ing men for the assembly line, and here it was that the sifting 
process I spoke of in my first article was at work. “They were 
after intelligence, activity, auto experience if possible; young 
fellows for the most part, American, Canadians, British; 
Scandinavians as well and Americanized Poles and Russians. 
—|| “Every one wants to work on the new car” said the super- 
|intendent. That day a weasened old fellow had turned up 
from Louisiana; he had driven north with his wife in a Ford. 
And I was told of a “great big innocent kid” from Atlanta, 
who had announced himself as an “ex-convict.” ‘There was 
a bushel of letters from North, East, South and West. 
There was something simple and direct in these hiring and 
firing negotiations, contrasting as they did with the more 
| elaborate functionings of the employment departments of some 
of our big industries. Certainly the whole situation, the lure 
of the pay, the pressure for jobs, tended to create a picture of 
| labor as a foot-loose commodity, welling in like a tide. If 
men didn’t like Ford’s bargain, there were a lot of oncomers 
ii who did. It is not to be wondered at that under such circum- 
i stances, many an industrial executive comes to regard the em- 
| ployment reservoir as something to tap today and empty into 
tomorrow, without thought of its human entourage. ‘That 
‘indeed was the crux of the situation when they laid off men at 
|Ford’s no less than when they were taking them on. 
Then the burden of household support was being shifted 


off, the only source from which wages could have been drawn 
lwas past profits. Yet that is the source from which an indus- 
trial corporation meets payments on its bonds during a de- 
Wpression. And a whole trade insured against unemployment 
could shift much of the load from profits to prices. 

Meanwhile to cut down a working force is all but like lifting 
a mortgage and transferring the interest charges by magic to 
other shoulders. “There was a saving, a bonus, if you will, on 
every man put on part time or lopped off Ford’s payroll. The 
discontinued earnings of Ford employes did not coalesce into 
-‘tifjany obligation which had to be reckoned with in company plans, 
wlilany pressure to shorten the lay-off and overlap the two pro- 
ductions; anything even to compare with the administrative 
concern over throwing out old machines which as tools were 
yorth a dollar a pound and as scrap $9 or $10 a ton. The 
pressure was all the other way round. And in the general 
View, it was just the men’s hard luck. 


ITH such tenuous security from above, what chances 

are there of the automobile workers bestirring them- 
elves from below, other than individually, for their protection? 
nion out-of-work benefits are not to be reckoned with at 
Athis juncture. The old craft organizations were long since 
fironed out of the mechanized industries of Detroit. The 
nited Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Workers’ Union of 
Wimerica, described to me as an embodiment of the One Big 
/Union Idea, pulled a strike among the body workers at the 


puri 
ri 


ae drawing shows the noblest thief of the ages ——Vesalius, 
who stole corpses from the gallows of Montfaucon and Lou- 
vain, wrote De humani corporis fabrica, and founded the modern 
science of anatomy. ‘‘The human body was his Bible, and he 
cared not how he obtained copies,” says Dr. Logan Clendening. 
Across the title page of his 16th-century Latin treatise Sir 
William Osler wrote: “‘ Modern medicine begins here.’’ 


THE HUMAN 
BODY 


By LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D. 


ee fight made by Vesalius against superstition 
is but one of many a stirring, heroic, or 
grotesque episode in the long history of man’s 
study of himself. Dr. Clendening narrates these 
episodes in a way to thrill the mind. The picture 
above (greatly reduced) is one of over a hundred 
of his illustrations and diagrams. The volume 
containing them tells today’s man-in-the-street 
more about that universal subject, the body, than 
yesterday’s most brilliant anatomist could learn 
in a long lifetime. 


In astyle that renders that of popular novels un- 
readably flat by comparison, Dr. Clendening gives 
all that we most need and want to know about 
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point of view.” —RaymMonD —H. L. Menexen, in The Nation 
Peart, Director of the Johns 
Hopkins Institute for Bio- “A world-beater.” 
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“If Meat make my brother to offend I will eat no flesh.” 


MEAT 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“God and I are sorry, but the world was made for 
well people to live in, first of all.” Yet when her third 
child was born with that peculiar warped personality 
which had appeared before in her family, Anne India 
renounced everything she had held good in life and 
tried to make over the world for him. Not since 


Harper's Magazine published “Thunder on the Left” 
has a novel aroused so much discussion as MEAT. 
The brutal frankness of this book may shock you but 
it is a novel you cannot afford to miss. 


$2.50 


A President Is Born 
By FANNIE HURST 


Hailed by reviewers from coast to coast as the first big 
novel of the year. “The people shown us are human 
and genial, even in their faults. Rebekka, or ‘Bek’ 
Winslow, is a creation of whom any writer might le- 
gitimately be proud.... A story that was well worth 
telling, and, well told._—%sw York Times. $2.50 


The Right to Be Happy 
By MRS, BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Mrs. Russell writes of the barriers that conventional 
morality, religion, superstition, laws, and social cus- 
toms place to happiness—and how to tear them down. 
“No one who seriously wishes to keep up with the flow 
of contemporary thought can afford to neglect it.” 

—New York Times. $3.00 


HARPER: & BROTH Biks 


Why growl about taxes? 


Why not do something about it? 


Investigate a little 


| leadership of President Green toward 


Fisher plant some years ago which lasted thirty days. A stri 
last fall at the Briggs’ plant was over in a week. 

Among the old-line unions in the metal trades, the lz 
strike of any consequence was that of 1920 in the Timk 
works, engineered by the machinists. Today, an employ 


told me there are scarcely 300 men in the machinists’ loc: 


| A trade unionist put the figure at 700. At any rate, in tl 


great center of machine production, it is inconsequential a: 
President Martel of the city labor federation was frank 
say that to unionize the 150,000 workers in the machine trad 
was too large a mouthful for organized labor in Detroit 
bite off by itself. Initiative, to his mind, must be taken | 
the international unions. He disparaged the talk of a co 
certed campaign in 1926 in connection with the Detroit co 
vention of the American Federation of Labor as somethii 
“handed out by the Chamber of Commerce to shake down 
lot of manufacturers.” He did it with much the same cru 
as, at the Manufacturers Association, they enjoyed recoun 
ing that the A. F. of L. had flivvered in an effort to finan 
such a campaign by assessing every member a dollar. 

At the Los Angeles convention last fall, the executive coun 
reported that with the work of one craft divided into thirt 
four parts by the machine processes, the automobile indust: 
requires “new types of organization.” Two conferences hz 
been held to consider inaugurating a general campaign “wit 
the question of jurisdiction suspended.” What will come « 
it is on the precarious ground of prophecy, but the more pliai 
“organizing the uno 
ganized” is what Ford would call a breaking of habit shells. 

I attended a meeting of the central body in Detroit. The: 
was joy over the outcome of a municipal election, which woul 
strengthen them in the public services. The only fly in tl 
ointment was the lament of the custom tailors’ delegate th: 
not one of the candidates they had supported wore a su 
with a union label on it! The picture I came away with w: 
that of small groups of unionists, who had contrived to buil 
dikes against the undermining tides of non-union worker 
employed and unemployed, which surrounded them. Indee 
I could not help but feel that they regarded the semi-skille 
workers of the machine shops more as a threat to their securit 
than as a field for missionary effort. 

In talking with me, President Martel blasted the employe: 
in the mechanical trades for firing out the unions, cuttin 
wages, installing prison labor methods and what not. H 
was equally outspoken as to the Communists, a lot of hais 
brained people whom it was wise to let talk their heads of 


| “But if Weisbord can crack open the situation and give tk 


If the tax money is well spent and there is no waste nor 
abuse of privilege, pay the taxes joyfully and be glad to 
live in such a well run country. 


employers the hell they’ve given us, it’s coming to them. ‘The 
won’t get any consolation from us—either way.” 


| IS reference was to Albert Weisbord, the young Con 


If th is wrong expenditure, correct it. 
EEE et ara, : : munist who effectively organized the long drawn-ov 


Read textile strike in Passaic. There is nothing gumshoe about hi 
“THE NEXT QUESTION” presence in Detroit. He has opened an office downtown an, 
bi at the Manufacturers Association I was given a_prett 


explicit report of how he was reshaping the local Worke: 
(Communist) Party in line with the program of the nation: 
body which calls for closely knit homogeneous groups. 4 
the Ford plant, the secret service department had told m 
of their activities and seemed to regard them as less impo® 
tant, say, than the pilfering of brasses from the war transpomt 
under wreckage. It “lets them blow.” 

To Weisbord’s mind unemployment in Detroit has been du 
not merely to changes in models but to such mechanizati¢ 
and speeding up of work that men are chronically jobles: 


EDITH HAMILTON MacFADDEN 


Here is a policy innocent enough in Colonial Days but 
mischievous now, it needs attention from the taxpayers. 


MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
IN REAL ESTATE, PRIVATELY OWNED, 
IS NOT PAYING ITS TAXES. THOSE 
TAXES MUST BE HAD BY THE STATE, 
THEREFORE THE PERSONS ALREADY 
PAYING THEIR OWN TAXES, ARE 


CHARGED, BESIDES, WITH THE = a é a ; 4 
AMOUNTS THAT ARE BEING EVADED. And to him the change In models 1S but a cCurtain-raiser fc 
THIS NEEDS CORRECTION. the “most intensified competition that has ever taken place’ 


(with the home market saturated, foreign makes and tari’ 
walls abroad) between Ford’s vertical trust and Gener 
Motors aligned with Dupont and U.S. Steel. He sees bus! 
ness headed for a slump within a year, further and viole 
market changes, increased competition, greater speeding 
longer hours, more unemployment, attempts to beat dow 
wages—‘and this in turn means increased opportunity to 0) 
ganize and revolutionize the working class.” 

Therefore what he calls their “ideological campaign amor 
party members and sympathizers,’—shop and street “nuclei 
(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 
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Tax exempt property is increasing in Massachusetts at 
the rate of $60,000,000 a year. New York is four times 
worse. Every State has this problem. 


“THE NEXT QUESTION” 
MacFadden, Publisher, 18 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price $4.00 
or your dealer. 


‘) the shop papers filled with quips and exhortations, aired griev- 
lances and reports of rate cuts. ‘Therefore the urgings of 
| party members to join their respective trade unions and bore 
from within. Therefore the missionary work among clubs, 
| sick and death benefit organizations, fraternal bodies and what 
} they call “language fragments.” Even now Weisbord claims 
] they are the only group strong enough “to jam 3,500 to 4,000 
} people into some of the largest halls in Detroit—almost en- 
\tirely auto-workers.” ‘Today, his soap-boxers are unmolested, 
the penny sheets sold at factory gates. This he regards as 
‘temporary, due to the “arrogance of Detroit employers,” but— 


To organize here means jail and clubbing. We are organizing 
for struggle. When once the workers begin to move, this city 
) will be the center of revolutionary activity. Any large strike 
/here means a general strike. Any large strike means a revolu- 
tionary situation,—here at the heart of American capitalism and 
rend worshipped all over the world. With hundreds of thousands 
‘of workmen out, 2,500 police are not going to stand in their way. 
That means the militia, the regular army. That means men shot 
‘| down in the streets, and when a government shoots down men, 
-events shape themselves. 


In other words, if Weisbord is a prophet, Detroit will have 
more than an unemployment situation on its hands in case 


| from that which animates labor policy in certain high quarters, 
only in reverse. “High wages and subordination.” “Wage 
|cuts and insurrection.” And if the troubled state of Europe 
teaches us anything in these post-war years, it is that dictator- 
ship has its chance, whether Fascist or Communist, when and 
where democracy has broken down. And especially where 
jit has been weakened from the opposite quarter. Weisbord 
i was frank to say that “the workers would not come out on 
| strike for Communism, but because the employers forced them. 
The strike would be on some concrete issue and for freedom 
to unionize.” The general wage-cuts he anticipated were 
'discounted to me by Detroiters familiar with the industrial 
j)situation; but there was no blinking the maladjustments in 
employment, for which the big employing corporations are 
ultimately responsible. 


ETROIT went through a strenuous period in 1914, 
| when it was one of the few busy centers. Thousands 
_of men, accompanied by their families, descended on the city, 
j with resulting suffering. In the effort to balance supply and 
|demand the Employers’ Association publishes a weekly bulletin, 
‘called a Labor Barometer. It maintains also a Free Em- 
ployment Bureau, which, since its institution twenty-three 
years ago, has placed 650,000 workers in the plants of the 
city. The general front of the Employers’ Association is 
| indicated by a paragraph at the top of one of its folders: 


97 per cent of Detroit’s work people pursue their various call- 
ings without let or hindrance from organized labor domination. 


The association stands for the “American plan,” which in 
local practice in the building trades means that the strongest 
organized unions work closed shop on the same buildings on 
which the weaker trades work open shop. There was a sym- 
pathetic strike to unionize them all on a large theater under 
| construction last fall. It was met by a muster of builders, 
owners, and bankers involved in the other great structures 
going up (one of them announced as the biggest office build- 
ing in the world). A war chest of $100,000 was said to have 
“been quickly subscribed, one maverick contractor was made 
to toe the line and the strike was nipped in the bud. It was 
_a foretaste of what might happen if the dominant motor indus- 
try were confronted with a serious labor conflict. 

In the Detroit factories there is no such hybrid situation. 
_I was assured at the offices of the Employers’ Association that 
men are not discharged because of union membership or 
activity; but was told that there has not been a unionized 
‘metal trades plant since the war. And to their minds, Detroit 
“would never have produced the automobiles it has if the 
‘unions were in the saddle.” ‘They point also to their freedom 
from strikes; and whatever its abatements on other counts, the 
execution of their American plan has very largely saved the 
flow of work in the big machine industries from disruptions 
due to industrial disputes. How else, when there must be at 
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THREE REASONABLE 
BOOKS 


THE SCIENTIFIC HABIT 
OF THOUGHT 


by 
Frederick Barry 


“Here is a book that should be read by every 
teacher of science and research worker in the 
COUNEHY AT aie 


P. B. McDonald in the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


Price $3.50 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN 
MEDICAL PROGRESS 
by 
Dr. Bernhard J. Stern 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes says— 


Wes . We have long needed just such a book 
hie ibs in lucid fashion the intellectual fac- 
tors conditioning the development of modern 
medicine. It should be equally important for 
both the historian and the student of the history 
of science... .” 

Price $2.25 


THE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION OF 
SOCIOLOGY 
by 
Herbert N. Shenton 


Hitherto applied sociology has dealt with the 
usefulness of social philosophy as a basis for 
ethics and social polity. The author contends 
that the new sociology—a specific social science 
—will be useful for the devising of ways and 
means of effecting economies in the marketplace 
as well as in‘the neighborhood. 


“, .. it will be useful and stimulating as a 
text and reference book in sociological courses.” 


Franklin H. Giddings 
Price $3.50 


Postage extra 
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least two parties to a dispute? The charge is often made 
that individually, if not concertedly, the big plants stimulate 
the coming of workers to Detroit in order to have a sizable 
labor pool to pick from, to spread fear of losing your job and 
to keep control in their hands. The natural flow of fortune- 
seekers to the city gives color to such charges, but as against 
them must be weighed the national circulation by the Em- 
ployers’ Association of its Labor Barometer. Similarly, its 
mutual employment bureau is open to construction at once as 
a common service and as a potential strike-breaking agency. 
I have no means for judging these conflicting claims, but the 
bureau is a very apparent advance over the unrelated employ- 
ment offices of individual plants, just as these are advances 
over hiring and firing by shop foremen. It is a city achieve- 
ment in the organized handling of labor comparable to a belt- 
line railway in handling freight in an industrial center. If 
it leaves untouched the prime question of who is to carry the 
burden of broken time, its normal effect must be to reduce, 
rather than increase, idleness and wage-losses due to taking 
on and letting off men in the ordinary course of work. 


O far as the larger dislocations in employment go, Chester 
M. Culver, general manager of the association, writes: 


The fact that a solution has "ctwbeen found only emphasizes 
the limitation on human ingenuity. The problem is not confined 
to industry, but is very largely a problem of marketing; which 
means that some way must be found to overcome the fickleness 
of the public. It is illustrated in just what occurred to Mr. Ford. 


Nonetheless, there is a general feeling in the trade that 
Ford was very slow to make up and settle on the design of 
his new car. Other auto-manufacturers are credited with 
working two years ahead and with being in position to change 
models by departments. While Ford was making one shift in 
models, the Dodge Company made three and built one entire 
new plant in the process; Chrysler is said to have changed 
models with a gap of ten minutes in production; but theirs of 
course is a very different proposition from the mass opera- 
tions at Ford’s geared to a single complex output. 


The veerings in public demand which call for such radical 
changes in production and engender chills and fevers in the 
Wage-earning community, thus to a degree create what physi- 
cians would call their own anti-body. They speed up a man- 
agement to- get back into the market. From this point of 
view, Ford’s huge surplus was like so much padding, dulling 
the jog of the market at his elbow. His employes hadn’t that 
cushion; nor does the prospective discomfiture of other Detroit 
wage-earners have to be reckoned with on the ledgers of 
other Detroit factories in facing either market changes or 
a general depression. The complete dominance of the em- 
ployers must exaggerate the tendency on the part of all to 
follow the line of least resistance, the tendency on the part 
of the least scrupulous to disregard the human element utterly, 
and thus to drag the rest down to their level. 


Imagine, if you will, the healthier balance that would be 
struck if the unemployed-man-days to be anticipated in Detroit 
in the next five years were lumped into a great fund of poten- 
tial labor power and Hoover or Couzens made receiver for it. 
Things would bestir’ themselves. ’ 


Yet while the immediate economic drive is all one way, 
that is not the whole story. You have the feeling expressed 
that here is something which management hasn’t solved and 
which it will be held to book for, however baffling its own 
position ia handling it. More than that, many big corporate 
industries, in seeking freedom from labor interference, have 
swung around to a policy of high pay and of beating the union 
to it when it comes to eliminating grievances. And they can’t 
be unmindful that broken wages and no wages at all are hot- 
beds of discontent. Moreover, they have seen their policy 
not only as good for production, but as weighting the driving- 
wheels of prosperity,—building up a big consumers’ demand 
among the wage-earners themselves. This is peculiarly true 
of the newer costly utilities—from radio outfits to bungalows, 
of which motor cars themselves are the prime example. The 
dishevelment caused by unemployment reacts all along the 
line. This has not escaped the attention of far-seeing business 


_ create unemployment reserves of some sort. 


WHEN MASS PRODUCTION STALLS 


: 


executives like Owen D. Young, who, in the committee report 
mentioned, visualized lessened earnings as intensifying the 
forces for financial depression. 

And here in Detroit there is the leadership on the part o 
citizens, men and women who have thrown themselves int 
the upbuilding of this oldest of mid-western cities, come upo! 
new days, and who are not unmindful that unemployment is 
a fault in its economic foundations which jeopardizes their 
structures of health, education and social engineering. One 
of them put it to me in a way which recapitulates the civic 
picture I have presented: | 


So long as there is the present competition, we are going ta 
have fluctuations between makes. Chevrolet pushes Ford off the 
street, or vice versa. The Packard gives the Cadillac a run, or 
the contrary. Things change so fast you scarcely know who is 
up and who is down at a given time. Meanwhile, more is at 
stake than the car that passes you on the street. It’s got to be 
looked at against the whole city landscape. | 

We must come to see the thing in terms of an intricate social 
disaster. Here they drag a man or boy off the farm where at least 
he is assured of bread and butter. He is lured to a big city like 
Detroit where he seems to sit on the top of the world. After a 
while a real estate dealer sells him a house—ro per cent down and 
I per cent a month. For ten years he is hooked on that 1 per cent. 
An auto dealer sells him a car on time. The whole instalment 
game operates on him—mortgages his income way ahead. Then 
bluey—he hasn’t got a job at all. He can’t realize on the equity 
he’s got in these damn instalment purchases, and everybody else 
is in the same boat. A considerable number lose all they have 
and would starve except for charity. It hits the grocer, the 
doctor, the butcher, the moving-picture man; it hits the hospitals 
and the municipal government which pays the bills for relief, at 
the same time that taxes are defaulted. 

There’s got to be an answer that will stabilize income for the 
working man. I see perplexities in state insurance schemes, but 
that raises the question whether the industries will themselves 
Too much of the 
thinking in this field has been confined to college professors and 
social workers. I look to results rather from the business leaders 
themselves. And less is to be got that way by damning them than 
by getting them to approach it all in a fresh way. 


FTER all, Ford with his initiative and power merely 

exhibits in advance and on a huge drafting board, dynamic 
trends in’ modern industry. My feeling is that there is some- 
thing instinctive and fundamental underlying his ruthless dis- 
missal of executives, his nearsightedness when it came to social 
by-products while he laid-off men and overhauled his tools. 
What I have in mind is something different from the cus- 
tomary charge of autocracy lodged against him. He has had 
to buck tradition, business opinion, shop practices; he has 
broken shells of habit right and left. He wants orders obeyed, 
or his insurgency is short-circuited. There is always the 
danger that his course will degenerate into the whims of a 
narrow dictatorship. But on its constructive side, his is an 
intense desire to have his establishment free to experiment. 
His is the genius of foraging. 

But other men have some of these same qualities; and with 
them an instinct for self-preservation, a passion for being 
masters of their own lives. Michigan was settled by pioneers. 
Not farm hands but farmers were the type. He is such a one. 
And it is not to be supposed that indefinitely their descendants, 
by the lathe and assembly-line side, will put up with a lesser 
estate in the collective adventure of modern industry. 

If modern industrial operations are themselves to be 
kept free from the drag of human commitments, then the 
men who work at them must find security outside the day’s 
job. Security against such hazards as unemployment. My 
best guess is that if Ford dropped $100,000,000 of his surplus 
in 1927, his employes dropped a sum very nearly equaling it in 
lost wages; but his hundred million was in a sense investment; 
theirs, in every sense, waste. If Ford, with his abhorrence 
for waste, should put his mind to work on the problem, some- 
thing as revolutionary as his scheme of financing might come 
out of it. If he could visualize the junk of household goods 
and chattels, of smashed hopes and wrecked endeavors, thrown 
up by his lay-off, see it as he sees that great pile of war scrap 
at Fordson, and set his bent for salvaging at work to fend 
against a recurrence of that sort of thing as a tolerated factor 
in industry, what might not issue? (Continued on page 728) 


FELLOWSHIPS, providing tuition and a year’s 
residence in New York, will soon be awarded 
among applicants who are well qualified to 
undertake professional training for social work. @ @ 
@ & Write immediately for detailed information. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Bryn Mawr College 


CaroLa WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
oF SociaL Economy AND SocIAL RESEARCH 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Preparation for all types of work in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Social and Industrial Research. 


Open to Graduate Students Only 
One and two year certificates. 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Write immediately for fuller information. 
Address: BRYN Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The National School of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 
Professional Study 


A graduate, resident school maintained for the pur- 
pose of developing professional leadership in the 
Association. Open also to graduate students preparing 
for work with women and girls in social and religious 
organizations. Single courses may be taken in con- 
nection with graduate work at Columbia or other 
institutions. 


For information address 


135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Graduate training for Family Case Work, Children’s Case 
Work, Medical Social Work, Group and Community Work, 
Vocational Guidance and Social Research. 
work with New Orleans social agencies. 
advanced academic degrees. 


Supervised field 
Credit toward 


Selected courses 
Bulletins 


Courses begin October 1 and February 1. 
offered in Summer School epening June 18, 1928. 
and other information sent on request. 


| JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
| INC. 

130 East 22ND STREET 

New York 


offers employers and those seeking positions in social 
work or public health nursing 


Placement Service sponsored by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of SOCIAL WORKERS 
and 
NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION for PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
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__DRAMA @& DINNER 


HOBOKEN BLUES 


a minstrel show comedy of 


The Harlem of Yesterday and Today 
by 
MicHaeEt Gop 
Tickets for Hoboken Blues (regular price $2.20) 
Subscription for 1928-29—four plays (regular price $7.50) 
Combination offer $7.50. Clip this ad for additional 


ten per cent discount for Survey readers. 


NEW PLAYWRIGHTS’ THEATER 


40 COMMERCE STREET 


The Board of Managers of 


Greenwich House 
(Mary K. Simkhovitch, Director) 


request your presence at the 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner 
at Greenwich House, 27 Barrow Street, New York 
Tuesday, March 6, at seven o’clock 
Tickets $3.50 


Telephone: 
Spring 9833 


Reservations 
before 
February 28 


ES oie SS RRP STP SS 
CITY PLANNING 
er 
_ The National Conference on City Planning was estab- 
lished in 1910 to promote town, city and regional plan- 
ning. It is the national clearing house for information 
on planning and zoning. It holds an annual conference, 
organizes local and regional planning activity, and keeps 
its membership in touch with planning progress by 
“Planning Problems’’, an annual volume, “City Planning’, 

a quarterly magazine, and frequent bulletins. Annual 
Membership to individuals, $10; to Organizations, $25. 

Address: 130 EH. 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 


TOURS 


STEAMER BOOKINGS 
Paris Conference of Social Work, July 8-13 


Lowest rates —all lines 


Independent Tours Arranged thru Europe 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC., 724 Fifth Ave., New York 


ABOUT that trip to EUROPE 
9 


Whether you plan to attend the International Con- 
ference of Social Work in Paris or a short summer tour, 
you will find the announcements by the leading steam- 
ship agencies and companies in the pages of this March 
Survey Graphic extremely helpful. 

For further information about steamship lines, travel 
agencies, and group or individual tours, address 


THE SURVEY 


The Survey Travel Department 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


HAT heap of ships’ bones in a sense symbolized some- 

thing else. It stood for discarded machines and presses, 
for processes gone dead and assembly lines torn up, for gutted 
jobs and a great engine of mass production stalled. ‘That is 
what impressed Mary van Kleeck, chief of the division of 
industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation and member 
of the President’s Unemployment Conference of 1921, who 
visited the Ford plants last fall: ( 


“Quantity production is inherently insecure; with so much 
staked on one product a slight change in demand can throw it 
out of gear. Europe is trying by ‘rationalization’ to stake out 
a market and to control output in relation to it. Even the coal 
industry has yielded in a measure to such control, as in Ger- 
many, where the miners’ employment is relatively secure. Mass 
production with competition, as in the United States, leaves the 
workers’ jobs at the mercy of overproduction through poor 
judgment as well as through changes in demand. Such unfore- 
seeable factors can so wreck a production program that security 
for the workers is illusory. Mass production overdone is a 
challenge to our whole philosophy of increasing output, which 
has been the goal of scientific management quite as much as of 
profteerss « «l07 

Much has been written of the monotony of mass production. 
I have dealt here with its insecurity. In the decades when 
immigration was unrestricted, there were vast numbers of 
footloose men who could be taken on and off industry, with 
compensating ebb and flow at the seaboard. Detroit drew 
on a second supply of footloose men—the sod-busters from the 
country districts and small towns; and the suitcase crowd still 
gives tone to the town and its thinking on industrial problems. 

But it is a different thing when workers have tendrils that 
have struck root in the households and schools of a city’s life. 
Of the cases receiving relief from the Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare in 1926, there were considerable numbers 
born in Austria, Germany, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Russia, 
but together they did not make up a third of the total. They 
were not new immigrants. They averaged five to the family. 
And more than two-thirds of the total were born in the 
United States and Canada; over one-third were native white 
Americans averaging over four to the family. 

The production men are better off as to wages and do a 
higher grade of work than the old-time common labor; but 
that was always merely the stepping stone for an incoming 
immigrant group. Their specialized aptitudes give them no 
equivalent foothold in other industries; their habit-sets even 
stood in the way of some of them getting back into the new 
assembly lines at Ford’s. ‘Theirs had been dead-end occupa- 
tions. 


They had no equity in their work; no say as to the 


manner in which they were staggered or laid off. They might 


have been red iron ore or limestone or coal in the big bins 
at Fordson. And their footing as members of the community 
was equally shaky. Thrift is a good thing; but is it social 
thrift for tremendous corporate industries to count on individ- 
ual savings as the sole protection against their own hazards? 
A year’s savings go under rapidly before the fixed charges 
in a city where the cost of living is notoriously high. Modern 
business has developed all manner of credit schemes by which 
workers mortgage their incomes over long periods of time for 
equipment for urban living, but little as yet to give security 
for that income—or any part of it. 


Ford has done more than any living man to strengthen the 
position of the man who would work his livelihood out on the 
soil. He has helped him master isolation and distance. He 
has put power at his elbow.’ But when it comes to the pro- 
duction men who build his cars, the net result of his hiring 
and firing is the other way round. High pay, fear, the urge 
of the machine and of the boss have been relied on at Ford’s, 
like a four-cylinder engine, to keep them at work, and when 
the gas was shut off, they stopped. They were no longer 
production men and their livelihood was a flat tire. 

The security of a city rests on the security of its citizens. 
Detroit needs to re-examine the underpinnings of democracy 
in this day of untrammeled industrial enterprises which have 
drawn such huge accretions to her urban mass—so piled up 
wealth and tall buildings, but so weakened the normal root- 
holds of domestic well-being. 
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